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and design 


@BY.MR. HENRY. 
of prayer were the next 


thing to be considered. 
and pointing out the foundation of the duty it seems 


requisite to show its ends and design. What good 


~~ do-our prayers, however sincere and constant ac- 


1— What is the use or purpose of them? 


~* ‘Dhie is an important and interesting branch of the 
~~ gabject ;"and what Will be offered, it is hoped, will 


eessity of the duty. 


convince all, at least of the reasonableness and ne- 


"Phe ends and design of prayer it onght to be 


- particularly remembered are not to make any alter- 
sgtions, either in. the mind or purposes, or affections 
Gode*Petitions and*requests, to men like our- 
selves, are*designed: to-cause them pity us: and 


~-sehange their’ But» we grossly err, and 
“betray great ignorance; if we imagine that the de- 


sign’of our petitious to God;*the holy Sovereign of 


"the universe, is'to’change his mind: “Yet many, it 
- fs to be feared, have no higher or more consistent 
potions plain aduty, than that it is intended 


imperfect. were he. 
being who. is all perfect .can: never. change. * The 


@ternity ; the sgnie 
the same-pesterday 
«mountains» were: 


_ to bring about some change in the object, either to} 


‘make him more friendly and-lenient, or to produce 
alteration in.his nature, will and purposes. 

“But itia not any part of the design of our addresses! 
God to alter. his mind.or purposes, would 


capableof any change. A 
Jehovahais-the samesfrom eternity to 
; inwiedom, goodness, and power, 
forever.“ Before 
brought forth, or ever thou 


» is of Oné mind, and-who can turn him! and 


any 


pityof: the Deity: *Were' this the’ end of our. 


Junkin 


«| by the transgression of-the remnant of hisheritage? 


commanded to imitate his merciful nature. ‘ Be 


is-Infinitely merciful, in own nature, and al- 


_ .jadmit the supposition that God stands in need of 


} being stirred up to compassion by affecting descrip- 


or the Charch of Christ. . We consequently, form 


| if we conceive that it is intended to destroy or alter 
| the plan of the divine government, to suspend the 


.}| bring the utmost confusion into both the natural 
;| and moral world. If none of the things now men- 


‘|. One is to impress deeply upon the mind, a sense 


and glories; and our accountableness as rational 


-}the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of 


| confined to, and excluded from no part of space. 


of all possible excellencies, that he sees us, that we 


After opening the hature, | , 


| having minds darken 


| signed to fit and prepare us for mercy. » More than 


be. spiritual favours. 


further end thd design of 
dows upomius, as thé vieans 


« 


- 


+ 


" 


« 
the: 


‘els of. compassion:: Thus, the transition is easy to 
the ‘supposition that God is moved’ to compassion 
‘our, pathetic*supplications ‘to-him- for’ relief. 
But the design ‘of prayer’is by no means to excite 


ge and cries to God, it would ‘imply that he 
was not in his own nature, ‘sufficiently inclined to 
mercy, but Was hard hearted and cruel, inexorable, 
and unkind. -Thig would be the highest reproach 
to him: For he is, indeed, infinitely merciful, be-. 
nevolent, and. kind; the Father of mercies... Slow 
-anto anger, abundant in goodness, in long-suffer- 
ing, and in every amiable attribute. He is said to 
delight in merey, which isa most’ endearing view. 
of..the clemency ** Who is: a God 
-like.unto thee, that pardoneth iniquity, and passeth 


He retaineth not +his anger forever, because he de- 
dighteth in mercy.” He-is said, also, to extend his 
pity°over all his works.~ “ The* Lord is gracious 
and full of compassion, slow to anger and of great 
mercy. ~The Lord is good to all;-and his tender 
‘mercies are over all his works.” Hence we are 


‘ye, therefore, merciful, as your Father who is in 
heaven is merciful.” . Certainly, then, the end of 
prayer cannot be to move him to compassion, as he 


ways ready to exercise his tender pity, when it is 
wise and best. We are, of course, never once to 


tions of our misery, eloquent addresses, mournful 
compleints, or ardent petitions. 
... Neither can the purpose of prayer be to suspend or 
interrupt the laws’of nature, or operations of second 
causes, and bend the government of God to the 
wants of the creature. Our supplications and 
homage are not designed to induce him to work 
miracles or to interfere with the order and har- 
mony of bis government. In this age of the world, 
we are not to expect miraculous interpositions, in 
our behalf, or in behalf of our friends, our country, 


very wrong ideas of the ends and design of prayer, 


power of second causes, or to work miracles for us. 
t was not instituted for these purposes. Such 
purposes, indeed, would destroy all order, and 


tioned be the ends and designs of prayer, the ques- 
tion still returns, what are its purposes, or what 
valuable ends does it answer ? 


of the presence of God—our dependence on, and 
accountableness to him. We are-nat 8 
to realize the being and perfections of the First 
Cause of all things. We see him not with our 
bodily eyes, for he is invisible, and are inclined to 
sone’ his universal presence, and all his attributes, 
and our entire dependence on him. Prayer is adapt- 
ed in itself to bring to the mind the divine existence 


creatures and moral agents. We cannotddress 
ourselves to the throne of grace, without conceiv- 
ing of the being and presence of God, and that we 
are dependent upon him for all mercies, and re- 
sponsible to him for all our thoughts, words, and 
actions, the temper of our mind, and the conduct 
of our lives. Hence, the apostle to the Hebrews 
says, “ He that cometh to God must beliéve that 
he-is, and that he is a rewarder of them that dili- 
gently seek him.” Those who never come to him 
by prayer, who live day after day, habitually 
without it, cannot be supposed to have any realiz- 
ng and impressive practical persuasion of his being 
and glories, or their own dependence on him, or 
accountableness to him. It is impossible for them 
to have the same sense of his existence, and their 
dependence, as those have, who give themselves to 
this duty. We ought to feel our entire and con 

stant dependence on him, every moment, for life 

and all the blessings of life, for pardon and all the 
hopes of happiriess in a future world. All we 
have, and are, or hope to have or enjoy, cometh 
from the exuberant fountain of all being and bles- 
sedness. him” we live; move, and have our 
being. He is not far from any one of us, however 
/much we may neglect or. forget him, or his provi- 
dence. “ Whither shall I go from thy Spirit, or 
whether shal! I flee from thy presence; if { ascend 
up into heaven thou art there, if I make my bed in 
hell; behold thou art there. If I take the wings of 


the sea,’even ‘there shall thy hand lead me, and 
thy right hand hold me.” God is omnipresent, 


‘And to make us feel that he is present, possessed 


are altogether dependent on him, and accountable 
to him, is one important end of prayer. —_ 
Another great and leading purpose of the duty, 
is suitably to dispose and prepare the mind for the 
reception of divine favours.—While we have no 
sense of the being, presence, and attributes of God, 
of our absolutely dependent state, and infinite ob- 
ligations to him, we are not in a meet situation to 
have favours and blessings bestowed on us. We 
should not feel our need of them, or obligations 
gratofally to acknowledge them, when bestowed. 
‘here is a direct and natural tendency in this duty 
of religion, to fit the mind to receive pardon, and 
all favours and mercies. It softens the affections. It 
lays us open to good impressions. It brings us to 
the footstool of a holy and sovereign God, where 
where we ought to feel ourselves. It necessarily 
leads us'to look up to the Majesty of heaven and 
earth, as seated on a throne of glory,.as the omni. 
present, omniscient, all powerful, and int 
cause of all things—the Maker, Governor, Lay- 
giver, Judge, and Disposer of the created universe. 
Addresses and supplications to heaven tend, there- 
fore, necessarily to make us realize our‘own state, 
as. frail, dependent creatures—insufficient for our 
own:-happiness—unable to ward off evils, or fly 
grace—of: temporal and spiritua things— 
ed—affec tions and‘sins 
inifamerable. The. native consequence of such 
views is to make us see and feel how vile we are! 
how, guilty ; how unworthy of any favour from a 
holy God. «. This is clearly the tendency of humble 
and:importunate addresses to. our Father, who is in 
heaven, and therefore they are calculated and de- 


any thing else, doth prayer fit us for receiving 
gracious aids from God... The great end: and de- 
sign of it is, therefore, to lay.the mind openfor di- 
vine illuminations and teachings—to impress and 
soften the affections—to, awe conscience—to 
raise. and_ elévate our..views to:God—and suitably. 
for and 
It. is,-consequently,.a. any 


own nature, divine -wisdom 
shines. bright obliging,.s-by. express; command, 
to.attend upon it-steadily and 
draw| 

sconstuuted, 


A 


Flime, | Biblical library contains 


aan 


 formed:inithe ‘name-of the-only Mediator, and all- 


.€0-operation of the ever blessed Spirit. of all 
grace. Asit tends, by its native effects, to fit and pre-. 


ready,to 
the 


nevolent heart...He delights not in the death or 
misery, of. the. guilty sinner. 
He is good and doth good continually. And he 
has made prayer, by his own special appontment, 
the means of deriving blessings to us—even all the 
favour, personal or relative, public or. private, tem- 
poral..or.spiritual, which in our several places or 
stations, we.may.need,. Therefore we are to go to 
him as the source of all blessings; to call upon him 
for all we want; for he waits to be gracious; to 
\cry Abba, Father: to seek hign as children do to 
tender parents, fora supply of our needs—for life 
}—for breath-—for health—for food—for raiment— 
for all. temporal] favours—especially for sanctifying 
grace—forgiving mercy-—inward peace-—and every 
thing necessary to enable us to serve him to his 
acceptance in this world, and to qualify us to serve 
him without any imperfection, in the next state of 
existence. He has expressly appointed and or- 
dained prayer as the channel, on account of the in- 
finite merits of his Son, in which his mercies are 
to flow down to us. It is the only way in which 
it is constituted for.us to go to him—the only 
way appointed to bring favours and blessings to 
us; and therefore obligatory on all mankind— 
on all classes of people; high and low, rich and 
poor, old and young, and in all ages of the world. 
What duty can be more rational, or becoming our 
station as creatures, and condition as sinners—and 
to which in distress, man naturally resorts? As 
creatures we need the power of God to protect and 
defend us. As sinners we need his grace to 
sanctify us, and his mercy to wash away the guilt 
of all our transgressions through the precious blood 
of his own eternal Son—grace to fit us to live, and 
to prepare us to die. 

t may not improperly be subjoined, that another 
end and design of the duty is to accustom us be- 
forehand to the exercises of heaven. All the 
blessed inhabitants of that world of light and per- 
fection encompass the throne. of the triune God, 
with their thanksgivings and songs of praise.. They 
prostrate themselves before the eternal Majesty, in 
the most lowly reverence. ‘The worship of God 
on earth, is to prepare us for the homage and.ado- 
ration of heaven, ‘ Above it stood the seraphims, 
each one had six wings, and with twain he covered 
his face, and with twain he did fly. And one cried 
unto another and said, Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord 
of hosts. The whole earth is full of his glory.” 

In the Revelation of St. John, we have the most 
magnificent descriptions of the devotions and ado- 
rations of the church triumphant. ‘ And I beheld, 
and [ heard the voice of many angels around about 
the throne, and the beasts and the Elders and the 
number of them was ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand, and thousands of thousands, saying with a 
loud voice, worthy is the Lamb that was slain to 
receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and 
strength, and honour,-and glory, and blessing. 
Ant and on the 

earth, and under the earth, and such as are in the 

sea, and all that are in them, heard I saying, bles- 
sing, and honour, and glory, and power, be unto 
him that sitteth on the throne, and unto the Lanb 
for ever and ever. And the fonr beasts said amen, 
and the four and twenty Elders fell down and wor- 
a him that liveth for ever and ever.” 

The work of heaven, is chiefly loving, fearing, 
adoring, and praising God and the Redeemer. The 
principal employment is divine homage. ‘ 'T'here- 
fore are they before the throne of God, and serve 
him day and night in his temple.” Would we 
be fitted ‘for the work of heaven, we must be 
initiated into it, in this world. And as loving, 
adoring, and praising the Creator and Redeemer is 
the chief exercise of angels arid saints above, so we 
must be accustomed to this devotional exercise, in 
this state, if we would be prepared for the society 
of the blessed in the realms of peace. One end of 
the devotions of the church militant is to fit, us for 
the devotions of the church triumphant. We are 
to worship and serve God, in all the forms of wor- 
ship, that we may be prepared in the temper of our 
minds for the worship and service of him in heaven. 

Prayer to God is designed to train us up for the 
sublime services of the heavenly world. If we do 
not accustom ourselves to the performance of it 
here, in its several kinds, how shall we be able to 
join in it hereafter? It seems, then, that one im- 
portant end and design of worshipping the Supreme 
Being here below, is, to train us up for his worship, 
in a state of perfection above: ‘ When we shall 
come unto Mount Zion, and unto the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an in- 
numerable company of angels, to the general as- 
sembly of the church of the first-born which are 
written in heaven, and to God the judge of all, and 
to the spirits of just men made perfect, and to 
Jesus the mediator of the new covenant.” Such 
are the ends and design of prayer. Ses 


POTTAGE. 
“ Feed me, I pray thee, with that same red pottage.” 
Genesis xxv. 30. . 

The people of the east are exceedingly fond of 
pottage, which they call kool. It is something 
like gruel, and is made of various kinds of grain, 
which are first beaten ina mortar. ‘lhe red pot- 
tage is made of hurakan, and other grains, but is 
not superior to the other. For such a contempti- 
ble mess then did Esau sell his birthright. 

When a man has sold his fields or gardens for 
an meigniicant sum, the people say, “ ‘I'he fellow 
has sold his land for pottage.” Does a father give 
his daughter in marriage to a low caste man, it is 
observed, “ He has given her for pottage. Does a 
person by base means seek for some paltry enjoy- 
ment, it is said, “ For one leat” (namely, leaf-tull) 
“of pottage he will do nine days’ work.” Has a 
learned man stooped to any thing which was not 
expected from him, it is said, “ The learned one 
has fallen into the pottage-pot.” Has he given 
instruction or advice to others, “* The lizard which 
gave warning to the people, has fallen into the 
pottage-pot.” Of a man in-great poverty, it is re- 


gar asks, ‘ Sir, will you give mea litule pottage ?” 
Does a man seek to acquire great things by small 
means, “ He. is trying to procure rubies by pot- 
tage.” When a person greatly flatters another, it 
is common to say, “He praises him only for his 
pottage.” Does a king greatly oppress his sub- 
jects, it is said, “ He only governs for the pottage.” 

as an individual lost much money by trade, 
“The speculation has broken his pottage-pot.” 
Does a rich man threaten to ruin a poor man, the 
latter will. ask,.‘* Will the lightning strike my 
pottage-pot !”-——Roberts’ Oriental Ill::strations. 
~The sentiment which the Duke of Sussex ex- 
pressed toa deputation of Dissenters in London, 
ought be known. His royal highness said, 
* Gentlemen, I am now 65 years old, 35 of these 
‘Phave spent in indisposition. Gentlemen, that so- 


-bers man—that makes him think—that corrects. 


many of the opinions he might have entertained in 
forme years. ‘It doné so with me. am ac- 
customed <evéry. morning alone to read for two 
-houra in the Bible before breakfast; and-if any man 
‘reads: that ‘book’ ashe ought, tie himself will in 
“mpeasure become inspired by 
Bibles in diffe 


and estimated ‘to be 


of deriving blessings to\us. It is'to be per-| 


prevalent: Advocate.at the right hand-of the throne | 
ofthe Almighty, in a dependence upon the influence | 


plished, sot and instruc- 


, The case to which I refef, is that of Sir James 


‘her occasional resentments, for which I but t& 


marked, “ Alas! he cannot get pottage!”’ A beg-. 


‘do it no more.” T 


' Every ite has it in her power to make her hus- 
band either better or Worse. This result is accom- 


tion alone. 


Both these have their influence: and 
as meané of improvement, should not be neglected. 
But it iby the general tone and spirit of her con- 
versation, as manifesting the temper and disposition 
of the Beart, tart, that She makes the most.abiding im- 
pressiong. These are modifying his character 
daily and hourly; sometimes, even when abs€nt. 

It hasbeen said of the wife of Jonathan Edwards, 
that by @nabling him to put forth his powers un- 
embarragsed, she conferred a greater benefit upon 
mankind, than all the female public characters 
that ever will live. A similar remark might be 
applied “to the mother of almost every great and 
good man. Woman’s true greatness consists, so 
it seems to me, in rendering others useful, rather 
than in,being directly useful herself. Or, in 
other words, it is less her office to be seen and 
known jn society, than to make others seen and 
known and their influence felt. ake 

I give numerous examples and illustra- 
tions of fhe principle I am endeavouring to sustain 
both in this country and elsewhere. I might 
ss the mother and the wife of Washington, 
of the mother of Dwight, Franklin, Wilberforce, 
Whitfield; Timothy, and hundreds of others; for 
it was by the exercise of the duties not only of the 
mother, but of the wife, that these illustrious 
characters were brought forth to the world. But 
I will confine myself to a single instance; and 
that one in which the influence upon the husband 
was direct. : 


Macintosh, whose fame as a jurist, a statesman and 
writer is well known, not only in Europe and 
in America, but in India; and. whose efforts in the 
cause 
equalled. Few men have done inore through the 
progress of a lung life, than he; and few have at 
any rate, been more distinguished for extensive 
learning, large views, and liberal principles, in 
law, politics, and philosophy ; but especially in his 
favourite department of the law. ‘It was he of 
whom Sir Walter Scott said, on a certain occa- 
sion, that he made “ the most brilliant speech ever 
at bar or in forum.” Yet this great man if we 
may believe his own sta@fy, owed no small share of 
his greatuess to the assistance and influence of his 
wife. This the following extract from a letter 
of his to a friend, describing her character, after 
her decease, will most abundantly prove. The 
last clause includes it will be seen, a passing tri- 
bute to another person—probably his mother, which 
doubtless will enhance the value of the extract 1 
have made in exhibiting the influence of two fe- 
males in the formation of character, instead of but 
one. 

“ Allow me in justice to her memory, to tell 
what she was, and what I owed her. I was guided 
in iny choice only by the blind affection of my 
youth. [ found an intelligent companion, and a 
tender friend, a prudent monitress, the most faith- 
ful of wives, and a mother.as tender as children 
ever had the misfortune to Jose. I met a woman 
who, by the tender management of my weaknesses, 
gradually corrected the most pernicious of them. 
She became prudent from affection; and though of 
the most generous nature, she was taught frugality 
and economy by her love forme. 

‘“ During the most critical period of my life, she 
preseryed order in my allairs, from the care of 
whistline relieved me. She gently reclaimed me 
from dissipation; she propped my Weak and itresu- 
lute nature, she urged my indolence to all they 
exertions that have been useful or creditable to me, 
and she was perpetually at hand to admonish my 
heedlessness aud improvidence. To her I owe 
whatever I am; to her, whatever I shall be. In 
her solicitude for my interest, she never for a mo- 
ment forgot my feelings or my character. Even in 


often gave her cause, (would to God | could reca 
those moments,) she had no sullenness or accri- 
mony. Her feelings were warm and impetuous, 
but she was placable, tender and cunstant. 

‘Such was she whom I have Jost; and I have 
lost her when her excellent nataral sense was 
rapidly improving, after eight years of struggle 
and distress had bound us fast to each other; when 
a knowledge of her worth, had refined my youthful 
love into friendship, before age had deprived it of 
much of its original ardour. I lost her, alas, (the 
choice of my youth and the partner of my misfor- 
tunes,) at a moment when I had a prospect of her 
sharing my better days.” 

Who—what wife, especially can read these para- 
graphs, without feeling a desire enkindled with- 
in her to be distinguished in the world, not so 
much in her own name as by her influence on her 
husband family, and through them on others? She 
thus becomes not so much the instrument of hu- 
man amelioration, as the moving agent. 


AM ISOUND IN HEART? 


Four things, I observe, God doth work in every 
sound convert, with reference to the laws and 
ways of Christ: by which you may come to know 
your state, if you will be faithful to your-own souls, 
and therefore keep your eyes upon your hearts as 
you go along. 

1. The judgment is brought to approve of them, 
and subscribe to them, as most righteous and most 
reasonable. The mind is brought to like the ways 
of God ; and the corrupt prejudices that were once 
against them, as unreasonable and intolerable, are 
now removed. The understanding assents to them. 
all, as holy, just, and good. Rom. vii. 12. How is 
David taken up with the excellence of God’s laws! 
how doth he expatiate on their praises, both from 
their inherent qualities “and admirable effects! 
Psal. xix. 8, 9, 10, &c. 

There is a twofold judgment of the understand- 
ing. The absolute judgment is, when a man thinks 
such a course best in the general, but not for him, 
or not under his preserit circumstances. Now, a 
godly man’s judginent is for the ways of God, and 
that not only the absolute, but comparative judg- 
ment; he thinks thein not only the best in gene- 
ral, but best for him; he looks upon the rules of 
religion not only as tolerable, but desirable; yea, 
more desirable than gold, fine gold: yea, much 
fine gold. 

His judgment is fully determined that it is best 
to be holy, that it is best to be strict, that it 
is in itself the most. eligible course, and that} 
it is for him the wisest and most rational and 
desirable choice. Hear the godly man’s judg- 


ment; “I know, O Lord, that thy judgments| 


are right; I love thy commandments above gold, 
yea, above fine gold; I esteem all thy precepts 
concerning all things to be right; and J hate 
every false way.” Mark, he approves all that God 
requires, and disallows of that he forbids.— 


“ Righteous, O Lord, and upright are thy judg-| 


ments. Thy testimonies that thon hast command- 
ed are righteous and very faithful. Thy word is 


true from the beginning, and every one of thy| 


righteous judgments endureth forever.” See how 
readily and fully he subscribes; he declares his as- 
sent and consent to it, and all and every thing 
therein contained. 

2. The desire of the heart is to know the whole 
mind of Christ. He would not have one sin undis- 
covered, nor be jgnorant of. one duty required. It 
is the natural and earnest, breathing of a sanctified 
heart: * Lord, if there be any way of wicked 
‘discover. it. What I know not, 

uity, I will 
‘The unsound is willing? 
rant, lovés not to eome-to the light. He is willing | 
to keep such or such'a sin, and therefore is loth to} 
know it-to,be a.sio, and will not let in the light at 
that:. window... Now: the gracious heart is willing. 
to know the whole latitude and compass of his Ma- 
ker’s law. “He rec : all acceptation the 
duty that he! 


in me, do thou 


teach thou me; and if I have done ini 


receives’ 
word which convinceth ceth him of 


| DIFFICUL 
the ways 
and prosperities of the world. His consent is not 


ate 


of science and humanity, have rarely been | ed 


early, and be an economist of time.—Maintain dig-|._ 
nity,avithout the appearance, of pride ;.manner is| 


eth that ley hid before. 
_3...The freé and decided choice of the. will is for 
of Christ, before all the pleasures of sin 
extorted by some extremity of anguish; nor is’ it 
only a sudden and hasty resolve, but’he ‘is deliber- 
y purposed, and comes off. freely.to thé choice. 
True, the. flesh will rebel, yet the .preyailing part 
of his will js for Christ’s laws and government; so 
that he them not up as his toil or burden, 
but his bliss. While the ‘unsanctified goes 
Christ’s ways as in chains and-fetters, he does it 


delights in the. beauties of holiness, and. has this 
inseparable mark, “ That he had rather (if he might 
have. his. choice) live a strict and holy life, than 
the most rous and flourishing mere worldly 
life.” “There went with Saul a band of men 
whose hearts God had touched.” When God 
toucheth the hearts of his chosen, they presently 
follow Christ, and Choogs drawn) do freely run 
after him, and willingly devote themselves to the 
service of the Lord, seeking him with their whole 
desire. -Fear hath its use; but this is not the main 
spring of motion with a sanctified heart. Christ 
keeps not his subjects by forcesbut is king of a 
willing people. ‘l'hey are, through his grace, free- 
ly devoted to his service ;. they serve out of choice, 
not as slaves, but as the son or spouse, from a 
spring of love and a loyal mind. In a word, the 
laws of Christ are the convert’s love, delight, and 
continual study. 

4. The bent of his course is directed to keep 
God’s statutes, It is the daily care of his life to 
walk’with God: He seeks great things, he hath 
noble designs, though he fall too short. He aims! 
at nothing less than perfection ; he desires it, he 
reaches after it, he would not rest in any degree 
of grace, till he were quite rid of sin, and had per- 
fect holiness. 

Here the hypocrite’s rottenness may be discover- 

He desires holiness (as one well said) only as 
a bridge to heaven, and inquires earnestly what is 
the least that will serve his turn; and if he can 
get but so much as may bring him to heaven, this 
is all he cares for. But the sound convert desires 
holiness for holiness’ sake, and not merely for hea- 
ven’s sake. He would not be satisfied with so 
much as might save him from hell, but desires the 
highest degree; yet desires are not enough.— 

hat is thy way and thy course? Is holiness 
thy pursuit, and religion thy business? If not, 
thou art short of sound conversion. 

Application.—And is this that we have describ- 
ed, the conversion that is of absolute necessity to 
salvation? Then be informed, that strait is the 
gate and narrow the way that leadeth unto life— 
that there are but few that find it—that there is need 
of a divine power savingly to convert a sinner to 
Jesus Christ. 

Again, Then be exhorted, O man, to turn in 
upon thine own self. What saith conscience ? 
Doth it not begin to bite? Doth it not pierce thee 
as thou goest! Is this thy judgment, and this thy 
choice, and this thy way, that we have described ? 
If so, then it is well. But doth not thy heart con- 
demn thee, and tell thee there is such a sin thou 
livest in against thy consciencg? Doth it not tell 
thee there is such and such a secret way of wick- 
edness that thou makest no account of? such or 
such a duty that thou makest no conscience of? 

Doth not conscience carry thee to thy closet, and 
tell thee how seldom prayer and reading are per- 
formed there? Doth it not carry thee to thy fami- 
ly, and show thee the charge of God, and the souls 
of thy children and servants, that are neglected 
there? -Doth not conscience lead thee to thy shop, 
thy trade, and tell thee of some iniquity there? 

th it not carry thee to the dram-shop, or the re- 
sort of idleness, and blame thee for the loose com- 
pany thou keepest there, the precious time thou 
missp@ndest there, the talents which thou wastest 
there, for thy gaming, and thy drinking? &c. 
Doth it not carry thee into thy secret chamber, 
and read there thy condemnation? 

O conscience! do thy duty ; in the name of the 
living God, I command thee, discharge thine office; 
lay hold upon this sinner, fall upon him, arrest 
him, apprehend him, undeceive hin. What! wilt 
thou flatter and soothe him while He lives in his 
sins? Awake, O conscience! what meanest thou, 
O sleeper?) What! hast thou never a reproof in 
thy mouth? What! shall this sou] die in his 
careless neglect of God and of: eternity, and thou 
altogether hold thy peace? What! shall he goon 
still in his trespasses, and yet have peace? Oh! 
rouse up thyself, and do thy work. Now let the 
preacher in thy bosom speak; cry aloud, and spare 
not; lift up thy -_ like a trumpet; let not the 
blood of his soul bé¥equired at thy hands.—Alleine. 


From the New York Observer. 
THE STREAM OF DEATH. 


There is a stream whose narrow tide 
The known and unknown worlds divide, 
: Where all myst go; 
Its waveless waters, dark and deep, 
Mid sullen silence, downward sweep 
With moanless flow. 


I saw where, at the dreary flood, 
A smiling infant prattling stood, 
_ Whose hour was come ; 
Untaught of ill, it neared the tide, 
Sunk, as to cradled rest, and died ‘| 
Like going home. 


Followed with languid eye anon, 

A youth, diseased, and pale, and wan ; 
And there alone 

He gazed upon the leaden stream, 

And feared to plunge—I heard a scream, 
And he was gone. 


And then a form in manhood’s strength, 
Came bustling on, til] there at lengt 
. He saw life’s bound ; 
He shrunk and raised the bitter prayer 
Too late—his shriek of wild despair 
The waters drowned. 


Next stood upon that surgeless shore, 
A being bowed with many a score, 

Of toilsome years. 
Earth-bound and sad he left the bank, | 
Back turned his dimming eye, and sank, 

Ah! full of fears. 
How bitter must thy waters be, 
Oh death! How bafd a thing, ah me! 

| It is to die! 
_-I mused—When to that stream again, 

Another child of mortal men 

With smiles drew nigh. 


“Tis the last pang,” he calmly said— _ 

‘To me, O Death! thou hast no dread— 
Saviour, 1 come! 

Spread but thine arms on yonder shore— 
seé !—ye waters, bear me o’er! 
: There is my home !” | 


MAXIMS OF BISHOP MIDDLETON. 


Persevere against discouragement.—Keep your 
temper.—Employ leisure in study, and afways 
have some work 4n hand.—Be punctual and. me- 
thodical in business, and never procrastinate. 
Never be in a hurry.—Preserve self-possession, 
and do not be.talked out of conviction.—Rise 


cane th 


slow to speak.—Neéver acquiesce in immoral or 
pernicious opinions.—Be not forward .to ‘assign | 
reasons to who have no right ask.—Think 
nothing in.-conduct unimportant: andingifierent:. 
—Rather set, than. follow example. 
strict temperance ; and, in all your a 


remember the final account. 


‘guarded. in discourse,. attentive .and | 


: 


Mr. Editor—Having had so: 


heartily, and counts Christ’s laws his liberty. He |. 


| to the public. 


Ja distance, “(exceptin 


with every body, and.every, thing ,with 
bjecté are befe 

ing objects are before 
‘Créatares are bot’ shadows. - While 
away “fiom: God, all’ their 


PAPER; 


to 
be acquainted with the trials and. pargammmes of 
the religious press, I beg permission™a@, meee por- 


It is presumed, therefore, 
that a few hints may be usefal; 


well, with a bucket full of ‘holea >The 
it reached the top, it would bé émpty. This is « 


very just representation of thé toils and — 
ment of proprietors of religious papers,.« 


they can bring it to the surface, the many leaks 
exhaust the contents, 
_ Let me mention some of these leaks, for the in- 
formation of your.readers,. In the first place, the 
great expense of printing and paper, in comparison 
with the low. price of a religious periodical, The 
expenses of this business are greater’ than most 
readers have any conception of, What “would 
most readers say to seven thousand “dollars a 
year, for a single periodical] 1—And then, 
papers are deprived, in a great measure, of the 
profits of advertising to any extent, which profits 
sustain political journals. Take away this source 
of income, and not one paper in twenty could 
stand aday. But the religious paper is shut out 
almost entirely from this source. Thissgeago be 
considered by all who wish well to’ religm pa- 
- Again.—Delay in makin ment, is another 
teak obich takes a portion Sx the bucket of a 
proprietor. This is not much thought of by sub- 
scribers, and, to be sure, it makes but ‘very little 
difference with them ; but these very littles, when 
multiplied by hundreds and by thousand, amount 
to something. Suppose the price.of a paper to be 
three dollars, payable in advance. Now, if this be 
delayed to the end of the year, the interest will be 
twelve and a half cents on each subscriber. » Sup- 
posing that six hundred subscribers thug delay pay- 
ment, the aggregate will be $100 a year—quile a 
leak for a small bucket. - 
ain.—Another leak is, subjection to the pay-.. 
wet of postage. This isa soles affair to the 
roprietor of a paper. sends one dol- 
ar, in a letter, fifty mil@¥; the postage is twenty 
cents, which is deducting twenty per cent. from 
the due. . Or, if he’is something thoughtful, he 


pays the postage of the letter, but says nothing of — 


the contents. ‘The letter arrives, and the proprie- 
tor of the paper has to pay ten cents, a deduction 
of ten per cent. from the due. Now, ten per cent. 
discount from what is justly due, will. ruin*almost 
any business. But this is only a specimen of what 
a proprietor of a paper has to try his patience, al- 
most every day of his life. Let the mechanic, or - 
the farmer, or the merchant, ask how he would 
a to deduct ten or twenty per’cent. from his just 
ues ? 
Again.—Another leak in the bucket of a reli- 
gious editor, is, the tax put npon his paper, by the 
agents of charitable and public societies,. He has 
a string of notices, statements, appeals, &c, &c., 
sent him for a place in his columns... And as the 
object is a public one, he must publish gratis; and 
thus space is taken in these columns, which a poor 
editor has to support out of his own pocket, to an- 
swer some particular object in which he has no 
more interest than every other member of the 
community. This is not equal. For these notices, 
appeals, &c. &c., are only advertisements in dis- 
guise ; and though the object is public, still all the 
agents are paid for their services excepting the 
proprietors of religious papers; and they must. 
work for nothing. I have long been of the opinion, 
that no classof men are taxed so heavily to sustain 
public objects, as proprietors of papers, and this, 
though they are generally less able, and often pay 
their parts directly to the public funds. It may be 
said, perhaps, that these reports, appeals, &c., help 
to fill up his columns, and add variety to his pa- 
per. But every man who incurs the great expense 
of printing a paper, and expects from it support for 
his family, would prefer to make his-own seleetion 
of what is to be published, at hisown expense, It 
is rather indelicate and ungenerous to say to such 
a man, here, give me the use of your columns to 
answer my own particular objects, and then thank 
me into the bargain, for helping to fillup your pa- 
per. I suppose this leak, to common religious pa-~ 
per, cannot less than dollars 
year, to each paper, supposing the space occupi 
to be paid for at the usual price. This leak ig also 
increasing rapidly at the present day. Among al 
the demands upon his charity, which are pressing 
upon him from this quarter, an editor, if he Were 


to grant them all, would have room for little be- ~ 


side. _ Is it not time for editors to have «some. un- 
derstanding on this subject, Is there any propriety 
in making a few poor men do the religious adver- 
tising of the whole religious community gratis? 
Again.— Another leak is, that subseribers at a 
distance will sometimes let their papers run seve- 


ral numbers beyond the year, and then send the — 


pay for only a year, with the accompaniment, 
‘« Stop my paper.” By this means, a considerable: 
sum is every year fraudulently sponged frome the 
propriétor’s pocket. 
ut I will not dwell on the leaks, a’ great 
ber of which T might mention. I will rather state 


| some resolutions which I have adopted in regard to 


religious papers:—1. To pay for my paper in all 
any fail, the month of Janua- 
ry. 2. To send the pay to the proprietor.free from 
expense to him. 3. To pay fully and freely the 
stipulated price, without trying to pinch off a little 
from both ends, in the shape of deductions. 
4. When I pay a proprietor, I will doit in™good 
nature, and not break his heart by sour looks: and 
crispy answer. 5. When I have any use for the 
columns of a paper, for a particular object which 
I wish to promote, however public or benevolent, 
I will pay the proprietor a fair price for his trouble 
and expense. It is poor economy to muzzle the 
ox that treadeth out the corn. The truth is, the . 
interests of religion require the aid of the’ press, 
and it must be sustained; but if the pr tor’s 
bucket is so full. of leaks, that he can bring no 
water to the surface, he must abandon his: 

or he and his family must starve. I am resolv 


‘to stop some of these leaks, so far as my Own prac- 


tice is concerned; and I would respectfally invite 
and friends to join me in this Work, 
and it 


strengthening the hands of him who is our mouth 


P. S. One very grievous leak, “ Justice” omit- 
ted to mention—perhaps it did not-occar, to: him, 


| or he was not aware of it: we allude to the heavy 
| discount we have to pay on uncurrent bank-notes, 


This leak is great or small, according to the’ state 
of monetary affairs. At present, it is those 


| that help most to-empty the: bucket.4-Agents in 


neral, it is to be hoped, transmit, the beat. money 
they can conveniently obtein ; bot the best,if froi 

( always the -notes of the 
United States Bank,) is subject to a greater or less 


discount.’ By this leak alone, an editor in'thé ex- 


isting state of things, loses from 4 to 20 per ‘cent., 


which is certainly a.very onerous tax.--Editior 


When.s ‘man stands-with his own beck to. the 
n; his own shadow.and the shadows.of 


him. . It "js the 


thoughts and their affections. 


d, He then becomes their all in all, 


Among the punishments supposed to be: inflicted 

the ancients-one- was to. draw waterifrom a 
ee 

bucket would start from the bottom full, but befere 


ink we shall find our. advantage im thus — 


their 


tion of your columns.to make 
your readers. The patrons, of. a-religioug, paper 
of course, are all honest and honourable men ; and s 
if they fall into any be 
through inadvertence. ; 


they begin to draw, their bucket is full, bat before . * 


x 
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ar of «I sin ts from the Wife, by Dr. Alcott. From the Northern 
not, therefore ye'sons of’ Jacob ‘are | | MORAL INFLUENCE OF THE WIFE ON OF SUSTAINING’A REMGIOgs. © 
Godis-immutable, but still:conceive that our abun+}:pare the mind. for the on’ or mercies, so 11Ke- 
Pebliention offien sa. | drow. forts his tender mercy, or to make him when-we,are suitably prepared to receive, God 
though entertained by proceeds from defec- | perfectiy:agreeable to him; and his infinite bene- 
Finad tibe: dive and unworthy views of the divine: nature,and | volence: disposes him to make his creatures the 7 
x What.:has given “rise to.such mis-/| subjects of his kindfiess; He is the hearer of 
| ic of people, and: espe- | prayer and the fountain of all grace; able to do | 
cially childre 18. that. our. requests .to.our exceeding abundantly above all we ask or think. | 
| or Feepective years, will be consid- creatures. are:.intended to’ excite their feelings of|,When he diffuses happiness, he acts out hisown be- | 
|. sympathy, we, in an | | 
| erare affectionate and lively manner, describe to others | 4 
our calamities and wants, to move their bow- | 
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at 8 o'clock, Py M.,; for the purpose of 


~ 


- sud wdvising, concerning the organiza- 


2 


Phi adelphia. The sesolutions were put singly, ) 
_ and the yeas and nays taken’ on the Fifth, which 
wae adopted eas. 21— 


3 

«tien; the Rev. Adrian Aten, the last Moderator 

q ‘present, on the side of the minority, rose in his 

_ = place, and declared that by the decision now an- 
4. Mounced, the majority:-had seceded from the Pres- | 


B 
As 


“pati, and that being the last Moderator present, it 
 - .. became his duty to request Presbytery to proceed to 
‘Phe minority, now the Presbytery, 
: «regularly appointed ‘a ‘Temporary Clerk, and ad- 
journed, with»prayer -by- the Rev. Dr. Wilson, to 
greet at halfspast~3 o'clock in the First Presbyte- 
ehiareh of Cincinnati. “While the Presbytery 
dwea thus engaged, the seceding party endeavoured 


§ @ 


the Rev, Dr Breckioridge to the office of 
Agent of the Board of Foreign Missions 
‘of the. Pres 


| better to! the Students of the Théological’Se- 


¥ 


of the last General Assembly, and 
whatever muy ‘be proper and constitutional 
mepremises. “I'he commissioners of Presby- 

the last General Assembly, were called on 
it; whieh:they did, and vindicated the 


shiy bad’ paroved in atthe 
es nization of what they called the constitutional As- 
aembly. Their. teport was accepted, and a series 
five.resolutions were introduced, approbatory of 


A thes 


tonduct of their commissioners, disapproving 
igts of the Assembly of 1837, condemning and 


the revolutionary Assembly of 1838, 
 » and acknowledging the new organization, which 


met and acted in the Firat Presbyterian Church, 


Nays. 16; and one non 


* 


the Moder&tor announced its: adop- 


Chirech in the United States of America. 
® thinority were the Presbytery of Cincin- 


“to interrupt them by calls to order, and brief ex- 


“elamations of surprise and irritation; but the Pres- 


’ bytery. experienced little or no disturbance from 
source, and: they retired leisurely from the 


house, without, ‘intentionally, giving any distur- 


bance to the other party, 


‘After Presbytery met-in the First church, the 


_foll was called, and was as follows: 

(Ministers present.—J. L. Wilson, D.D., L. G. 
‘oGaines, Sayrs Gazlay, John Burtt, Adrian Aten, 
J. Miller, and D. K. McDonald. 

represented.—First church Cincinnati, 
_elder,.John Baker; Bethel, Robert Shields; Wil- 
hiamaburg “Giid “Grassy Ran, James Dennis ; Fifth 


chureb, Cincinnati, Thomas McGechin; Spricg- 
 field,2J. Blackbura;. Pleasant Ridge, John Ma- 


Hopewell:and Somerset, S. Clendenan; 
_ Walnot Hills, P, H. Kemper ; and Round Bottom, 


© constituting, and electing a Moderator, 
“Staied~and ‘Temporary Clerks, Presbyter; 


>. 


4 


al 


‘took ‘up the bu3iness for which the meeting had 
rspetially called, and passed the following re- 


Resolved, That the General: Assembly which 


“met and organized, and continued to meet and act 
the Seventh Presbyterian Church-in the city of 
Philadelphia, according te the requisition of the 


General Assembly of 1837, was, and is hereby re- 
‘ognized by this Presbytery, to be the only true 
“and constitutional General Assembly of the Pres- 
bytérian Church in the United States of America, 


for the present year.” 


Phe Presbytery then adjourned with the usual 
forms, and with more, says our correspondent, than 
‘the osual degree of thankfulness to God, for his 
“gravious appearance in behalf of his truth, and the 
restoration of this branch of his Church to purity 
and peace, now as we hope, auspiciously com- 
‘menced. 

"Phe Rev. John Burtt of Cincinnati was elected 
Stated Clerk. : 


Oncanizep.—On the 22d of July 
a Presbyterian church was organized at the Beaver 
Meadows, Northampton county, Pa, by a Com- 


mittee of the Presbytery of Newton, consisting of 


the Rev. Messrs. Johan Gray of Easton, James 
Scott*f German Valley, and Richard Webster of 
> The occasion was one of great interest. The 
ground on which this flourishing village stands, 


: was but ten years ago a wilderness with one house. 


at was knowa there were extensive. coal mines 
‘there, but the difficnity or rather the absolute im- 
possibility of conveyiog-the coal to market, seem- 
_ed preclude all. hope of their becoming a source 
_of profit te their owners. Within a few years, the 
‘Hind eame-into the possession of the Beaver Mea- 
dow Company,—the mines.were opened, a large 
‘number of workmen employed, a communication 
formed with the Lehigh ‘by a‘ rail-road, and the 
coal is conveyed with ease and expedition to the 
Jarge cities. ‘The village together with the mines, 
‘how-numbers about 500 inhabitants. 


had been occasionally visited by a 


neighboifring minister, and through his representa- 
tions, the Board of Missions in January last sent 
‘Mr. Elias S. Schenk thither. He laboured there 


and at the adjacent settlements for three months] 


«with much acceptance, and left for a larger field of 
usefulness, after having excited a good degree of 
interet and a strong desire to enjoy the stated 
preaching of the word. The Presbytery of New-: 
ton ‘have since sent thither Mr. Daniel Gaston, | 
who'ls dsefully employed, and enjoys the respect 
and esteem of the community. The committee, 
we ‘tinderstand,. spent a few. days in acquainting 
themée}ves with thé eituation and prospects ; they 
were. much gratified by the fixed attention and 


interest of the assemblage which Giled ‘and 


etowded the house, .during the. religious ser- 
vices which eoutinued for several days; and by 
the enétgy with which the erection of a neat 
and. commedious house of worship has been: be- 
>The’ subseriptinons by the inhabitants have 
heen “liberal and ara worthy of bigh ‘praise, but 
they will rieed some assistance from more favoured 
congregations. We are authorized to’ say that 
the, committee respectfully recommend the énter- 
prise to their Christian brethren as well deserving 
their patronage, especially as other_mining com- 
increasing their operations in 

will soon. -bring within. 
the citeuil. of few. miles, a large and .growing. 


this population can only. he-reach- |.» Mri Kane 
paving minister placed’ at the |- 


aaa central gaint, who will: bear 


eabitrs, the- message of the Re- 


> 


Fallot 


mittiary at’ Prifiteton, previous t6 entering tipon the 
duties of his new office, and also the reply of the 
Students to the letter of their highly esteemed and 
beloved friend and Professor. The correspondence, 


it emanates, speaks for itself, and needs no com- 
mendation of-ours to insure to it an attentive perusal 
from all our readers, | 


to remain there until late in the autumn. - 


To the Students of the Theological Seminary, 


wish and purpose to meet you individually and 
collectively before my final departure from Prince- 
ton, that [ might enjoy the mournful pleasure 
of bidding you Seieuagil But I feel myself wholly 
unequal to such a trial. You will therefore so 
far induige me as to accept these few lines, 
written on the eve of commencing a long jour- 
ney. and under the pressure and pain of my pe- 
culiar circumstances, in the place of such an in- 

You have already no doubt been informed of my 
determination to«accept the renewed appointment 
of our Foreign Missionary Committee. The for- 
mer invitation to the same office, | felt it my duty 
on several accounts to decline. But in this, the 
voige of the church und the call of God seem clear- 
-ly*to confirm’ the repeated application of the Exec- 
itive Committee of the Foreign Board. In the 
iltered circumstances, also, of the Presbyterian 
Church, and of my own desolate house, as well as 
in the intrinsic importance and increasing wants 
of the Missignary Board, I find reasons for accept- 
ing, which I cannot safely, or properly resist. 

{n closing my connexion with this venerable in- 
stitution, I feel comforted by the consideration that 
my servicescan be spared without injury or serious 
inconvenience, I entered on the duties of my de- 
partment with a deep sense of my want of qualifi- 
eation for their best discharge, and so large a por- 


my connexion with you, has been spent in exter- 
nal agencies for the Seminary, and the Missionary 
Board, that the small services which might have 
yeen rendered to you in other circumstances, has 
been in no proper measure realized. If in the step 
now taken, by expressing my devotion to the cause 
of Missions, and my desire to make any sacrifice 
for-it, I shall contribute, undér God, to direct 
your more general and interested attention to the 


ment in the foreign field, that will be at once, a 
great reward—and if, in future days, I may be al- 
lowed to aid in sustaining successive bands of be- 
loved Missionaries who shall go forth from these 
sacred shades to heathen Jafids, then, indeed ny 
joy will be full. | 
In closing this communication, allow me to add, 
that I received with deep emotion, the very kind 
expression of your condolence in my late irrepara- 
ble loss. _You, who saw that lovely friend and pa- 
tient sufferer, silently and submissively sinking to 
the grave through a protracted sickness, know 
something of her, value, and of my bereavement. 
God, and my heart alone, know them fully. Your 
cin apagpety has helped to sustain me in my af- 
iction. 


you, let me be followed, dear brethren, by your 
continued intercessions. I cannot cease to feel 
that I Jeave behind me my fondest affections, my 
orphan children, and the dust of my sainted wife. 


est good, your brother a 


| prayers for 
Joun BRECKINRIDGE. 


friend, 


Princeton Theological Seminary, 
July 25th, 1838. 
Rev. John Breckinridge, D.D. 


this institution have received, with no ordinary 
teelings, the communication which you so kindly 
addressed to them this afternoon. We feel our- 
selves but poorly able to convey to you, on their 
behalf the emotions awakened by this expressive 
and touching farewell. We were not, ill very 
recently, apprized of your determination, and we 


for the event of your departure. 

The Church has, indeed, spoken loudly—the 
present peculiar and interesting position of the 
Board whose invitation you have accepted, you 


God himself, no less inysterigus than audible, in 
your Jate bereavement, you could not disregard. 
Yet we hope ever to esteem this step so prompt on 
your part, as an example of self-denial worthy our 
| imitation. 

As students of this Seminary, we cannot but 
express our great indebtedness fur the interest you 
have manifested in our welfare, no Jess than for 
the instruction gwhich “you have so kindly and 
faithfully given us in discharge of vour official 
‘duties. We have been well aware of the demands 
{constantly made upon your attention from other 
quarters, and the frequent interruptions to which 
you have been subjected. _ But instead of enjoying 
more entirely the benefit of your labours, we are 
suddenly calied to hear and answer, Farewell! 
— You go toa field worthy your energetic efforts 
—a field in which we hu;nbly pray, and confidently 
believe, you will aid, very signally, the advance- 
ment of Zion—and we trust, you will go too, 
cheered and sustained by the fervent prayers of 
God’s believing people. This Institution we are 
assured, in all its important interests, will, very 
sensibly feel your Joss—yet your departure im- 
presses us more deeply than ever with the princi- 
ple you have so often inculcated—* The field is 
the world !” 
In conclusion allow us again to tender you our 
condolence in your bereavement, to pledge you our 
earnest prayers, and to assure you of the warm per- 
sonal regard with which we are, dear sir, yours 
most sincerely, | 


Mewancruon W. Jacosvus, 

Georece Hate, 

Duncan Kennevy, - 
Committee on behalf of the Students. 

- Tae Law Suits.—We copy from the United 

States Gazette the following report of the first pro- 

ceedings had in the Law suits. : 


The Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania at the suggestion of 
the Hon. James Todd and 
others. 


In the Supreme 
Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, 


vs. March Te rm, 
The Rev. Ashbel Green, D.D. 1838. 
and others. No. 60. 


Writ of Quo Warranto, issued on the 2d ef June, 
1838, returnable the first Monday in July, 1838, 

- The above éase involves the legality of the pro- 
ceedings of the General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States, held in this city 
in the month of May last. Ruleshad been entered 
by the relators on the Defendants, to plead prepa- 
tory to the trial... 
* TheSupreme Court held their annual session 
on the last Monday (30th) in July, and Mr. Justice 
Kennedy, presided. 

Kane, (with whom were Chauncey and Brad- 


|ford,) moved the Court fora rule to show cause 


why the writ in this cage, should not be sct aside 
as having been obtained improvidently, inasmuch. 
it is 
As the suggestion file 
order thet the rules entered 
the meantime suspended. | 

ne -proceeded..to. examine the different 
acts of:the Assembly, and the authorities on his 
first ground, and argued that the suggestion did 
hot state that the rélators were elected in the 


ion filed is insofficient—and for an 


foe: by Chief 
while: sitting at. Hi 
of.the whole Court—that a writ of Quo Wafranto 
of the ibyterian Chorch. We now have the | Fourth P 
satisfaction of laying before our ‘readérs: his Fare- | practice under it sanctioned this mode.of proceed- 


which is every way worthy of the source from whieh | 


“Dr, Breckinridge is now on his way to the. 
Weet on the business of the Board,gnd expects 


Beloved young Brethren,—It was my earnest. 


tion of the brief term (now drawing to a close) of 


important and neglected duty of a personal engage- 


And now, that [ go forth from the midst of 


{ remain very truly, and with my best wishes and 


Very respected and dear Sir,—The students of 


find ourselves, at this moment, nut at ail prepared | 


could not be slow to appreciate—and the voice of 


| theological training; but they aftord no safe exam- 


made returnable in vacation. 2d.—/ 


a mind well trained or disciplined. 


_Justice Gibson, 
Harrisburg, with the approbation 


had -isgned.in the form. in the case of the 
ian Church—that the law.and the 


ing—that even if it had been irregular, it was waiv- 
ed ‘by the appearance of the defendants, and could 
not now avail them. On the second ground Mr. 
Meredith replied, that the suggestion was in the 
usual form—that the title of the relators was only 
stated.to show, their interest in the subject-matter, 
and that though the fact were otherwise, it might 
he assumed for the purposes of this argument, t 
the relators were not elected in the place of the 
defendants. 
Randall, (on the same side) commenced, by 
stating that they had no right to inquire into the 
motives of those who made this motion, but its 
practical effect was delay; if successful it would 
only postpone the issuing of the writ till next De- 
cember. He had indulged the hope that both 
parties would unite in a prompt and speedy termi- 
nation of the unhappy controversy—all such ex- 
pectation he now abandoned. 

Mr. Randall, was then proceeding to cite autho- 
rities, when he was stopped by the Court, who di- 
rected the other side to proceed. 

‘Mr. Bradford, then addressed the Court on all 
the gronnds, and to the suggestion of delay, re- 
plied, that the defendants were ready to meet the 
case, but they would insist on its being_done in a 
legal manner—if the proceedings were irregular, 
they ought not to waive any advantage it might 
afford them—that there was great justice in the 
science of special pleading, and if they could they 
would in this case invoke its aid. 

The case was continued until a late hour in the 
day, when the Court refused the motion on all the 
grounds taken by the defendants. 

Mr. Kane then stated that the rule to plead 
would expire on the next day, (the 3lst July) and 
successive'y asked the Court to enlarge the rule 
till the 2 Monday in December, and the 1st Mon- 
day in September next—both of which motions 
were also refused by the Court, in the order in 
which they were made. 3 

We are informed that the defendants have since 
filed their plea, and that the cause will be set 
down for trial at the next November, Nisi Prius, 
for the City and County of Philadelphia. 

3 For the Presbyterian. 
THIRD LETTER TO YOUNG MEN 


Preparing for the Ministry under the Care of the As- 
sembly’s Bourd of Education. ; 

Young Brethren.—In my letters -heretofore 
published, [ have urged upon your attention the 
inportance of eminent holiness, and the means of 
attaining it. 

I would now in the second place, urge upon you 
as of almost paramount importance the attainment 
of eminent scholarship. The prevailing-seatiment 
‘in our Church is, that all ministers of the Gospel 
ought to be learned men, men of superior scholar- 
ship. It has been her aim, moreover, to introduce 
only well educated men into her ministry. And 
for the better attainment of this aim she has 
forfhed her Board of Education, that her indigent 
and pious sons might be suitably qualified for the 
work of the ministry. But,while she is willing to 
collect and distribute, by her own regularly ap- 
pointed officers, funds, for the assistauce of her 
sons preparing for this great work, it must be evi- 
dent that those who receive her aid are bound in 
the most solemn manner to make the best irm- 
provement possible of their privileges. She cer- 
tainly expects you todo it; and if she supposed 
you would not, she would at once withdraw her 
aid from you. ‘This, therefore, is my first reason 
why you should endeavour to attain eminent scho- 
larship. 

My second reason is, that the world expects 
that you being Presbyterian ministers, or at least 
preparing for that sacred office, should be mare _ 
than ordinary men in the cultivation and maturity 
of your intellectual powers. Our Church has so 
long and so universally professed to admit only 
educated men into her ministry, that the men of 
the world expect, in accordance with her own 
profession, that all her ministers sustain this Cc’ a- 
racter. The time has been, when to say, such a 
man is a Presbyterian minister, was tantamount to 

ying he is a learned man. But I am afraid 

here has been a great falling off in the intellectual 
attain:nents of our ministers, and that now they 
obtain far more credit for learning than they de- 
serve. The rage for improvement is so great, 
that in some places, seminaries and institutions 
avowedly literary an? theological, have been es- 
tablished, in which by a kind of high pressure 
steam power, young men are taken almost from’ 
their A. B. C’s, and in a year or two, are brought 
out, all ready for the work of the ministry!!! No 
wonder that the literary character of our ministry 
should suffer, when such hot beds are prepared to 
give unnatural matnrity to plants, requiring slow 
and protracted growth. As the world, therefore, 


should be your aim not to deceive it. You now 
have it in your power to become eminently learn- 
ed, or at least to lay the foundation on which you 
may build a superstructure of eminent learning. 
Let me, therefore, urge upon you the duty. What 
you can do, you ought to do. 

But another reason, aud of far greater importance, 
is that the work of the ministry itself requires all 
that [ have urged upon you. 3 

There is no profession in which so much and s: 
varied learning is required as in the ministry of 
the Gospel. ‘The Bible itself is a compend of al- 
most all the learning of the world, and of course 
the interpretation of such a book must be done by 
men of counterpart learning. ‘There is no system, 
against which so many objections from almost all 
the sciences are urged, as to the system of divine 
revelation contained in the Bible; of course they 
who are set “for the defence of the Gospel” 
should be familiar with all the sciences, and be 
able to meet every objector on his own ground. 
There is no profession the members of which are 
brought into contact with so many and such varied 
minds as the ministry. The minister of Christ 
must meet the king and the noble, as well as the 
peasant, the ignoble, and obscure—the learned as 
well as the ignorant—the Atheist, the Deist, the 
Infidel, the mere donbter, as well as the confirmed 
and established believer. And as he must meet 
these he must hold hiinself in readiness to answer 
questions, to solve difticulties, expose sophisms, and 
refute objections and illogical arguments, all 
drawn, I had almost said, from a thousand sources, 
He must meet, moreover, the Papist, the Jew, the 
Mohainmedan, the Pagan, and the sectarist of'almost 
every shade of error, and be able to maintain his 
cround, and vindicate the ways of God. In science 
and theology therefore, in all their branches, every 
man in the ministry, dnd every man preparing for 
it, ought to be familiar, to be entirely at home. 
The very work of the ministry demands at the 
hand of all who would enter upon it, great and ex- 
tensive preparation. ‘True there have been, and 
now are very pious and useful men in the minis- 
try who have had little or no previous literary or 


ple. They may be useful amongst plain, pious 
flocks, where the Gospel has long had a predomi- 
nating influence; but put them out into the open 
sea, where the waves of opposition tumultuate, 
where objectors both trom science and theology 
dispute every step taken, and they will soon find 
themselves at fault. And besides, they would be 
the first toacknowledge the painful and embarrass- 
ing difficulties which they feel continually crowd- 
ing their path. 
hey feel that they are not half prepared for 
their work. They would therefore unite their 
voice with mine in urging upon ycu the attain- 
ment of eminent scholarship. 

, You may be disposed ta ask “In what does emi- 
t scholarship consist ?” [ answer chiefly in two 


spend ten years than three or four. 


expects that our ministry should be learned, it | 


twenty-fifth ? 


ed 


t the writ in thie | apply the principles-of your knowledge, you may| 
thle it stored in vain, even with the varied may 
ing of the wofld ;' you will fail in essential charac- 
teristics of learned men. man may have all the | 
materials and implements necessary to build a splen- 
did mansion, yet fr nner of 
combining and using them, he would in vain arro- 
gate to himeelf the reputation of a skilful carpen- 
ter and joiner. Soa man may have-a mind stored 


ignorance of the manner of 


with facts and data, but unless he can use them 
properly, he is not, and cannot be a learned man. 

o attain eminence in learning, therefore, you 
must take time. Young minds are ardent and. im- 
petuous, and become impatient of delay. In con- 
sequence many hurry through their whole course 
before they are much more than half prepared for 
the studies of a senior year in College. ‘They are 
like birds runving unfledged from the nest. But 
it is a great mistake: and all who take this course 
have their whole after lives to repent of it. There 
is no royal way to knowledge: no rail ways, nor 
steam power, nor hot beds, nor patent inventions 
will ever make a man a scholar, whatever else 
they may do, It is the height of folly to think of 
preparing a man for any of the professions, and es- 
pecially for the ministry, in two to tiree or four 
years. He will scarcely have learned his alpha- 
bet in that time. A young man had far better 
Take time 
therefore. - 

In the second place, you must endeavour to ac- 
quire and retain habits of close and fixed attention. 
One of the greatest difficulties in pursuing any 
train of thought, arises from the influence of sug- 
gestion or associatian of ideas. By this the mind 
is constantly subject to distraction. And unles: 
we are able to distinguish and resist all irrelevant 
suggestions, there is nu possibility of carrying out 
one train of th@ught. 

xternal objects and sounds in like manner ex- 
erta strong disturbing influence upon the mind, so 
that both from within and without there is danger 
of being drawn from the course of consecutive in- 
vestigation. You must therefore endeavour to 
make this power of fixed attention, one of the first 
habits you form as students. Have your mind so 
trained and disciplined, that whatever 1s the object 
of study, you can give it in almost any circum- 
stances, your whole attention. 

Next to this endeavour to forma habit of patient 
investigation. Without such a habit you will find 
it impossible to master many. subjects which lie in 
your course. Take no man’s word as sufficient to 
establish a point. Examine and know for your- 
selves. And in your investigations be particular; 
attend to small as well as large matters; be able 
to enter even into minutie of detail if necessary in 
a course of reasoning. Be not discouraged where 
the process between the premiss and conclusion is 
either long or intricate. Persevere, and in due 
tine the desired truth will appear. No habit could 
be more important than this. It is too common at 
the present day to take things on trust. But while 
great deference is due to the opinions of the learn- 
ed and good, we should rest inflexibly upon the 
judgments of no man. Examine and investigate 
them for yourselves. 

Another vety important habit which yon should 
endeavour to form is that of classification or gene- 
ralizing. After close attention, and patient inves- 
tigation, it is of the utmost importance that you be 
able to refer your knowiedge to its proper sources; 
or in other words, that you be able so to arrange 
your facts and principles, as well as final conclu- 
sions as that by referring to the generic principle 
you can recall them at the proper time and in the 
proper place. Unless you adopt -this course you 
will have to depend upon the mere force of mem- 
ory; and the result will be, that you will forget 
inany things entirely; of others you will havea 
confused and indistinct idea; while of others you 
will be liable to make an improper use, from not 
knowing the general principies from which they 
are derived. Indeed the habit of generalizing 
should be made constantly familiar; so that what- 
ever you may hear, read, or see may be placed in 
its proper class, and thus reserved for use at any 
desired timo. | | 

“There is another habit of great importance to 
the student and public teacher—that of forming 
clear and distinct perceptions of every thing which 
comes before the mind in the shape of knowledge. 
Many seern to rest satisfied with mere vague and 
indefinite views of every thing; but such men 
will of course never make eminent scholars. 
Make it a point therefore to know, what you know 
—to have distinct apprehensions of every thing you 
study. But 1 may not further enlarge at pre- 
sent. I trust that these thoughts may be useful to 
you; and may be the means of stirring up your 
minds to make efforts in attaining suitable prepa- 
tion for the ministry. There is nothing which 
would gratify the Board and its friends so much, 
as to find all under its care striving for eminence 
in piety and scholarship. You may possibly hear 
from me again on another subject: in the mean- 
tine I am yours very truly, D. N. 


3 For the Presbyterian. 
CRITICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


Augustine (de civitate Dei lib. 20, ch. 23) in com- 
menting upon Dan. vii. 18—28, says, “ Daniel 
thus prophesied concerning the last judgment: he 
predicts that Antichrist shall first come, and he 
continues his narrative down to the eternal reign 
of the saints. For in prophetic vision he saw five 
beasts, signifying four kingdoms—and the fourth 
was overcome by a certain king, who is acknow- 
ledged to be Antichrist, and after these the eternal 
kingdom of the Son of Man who is understood to 
be Christ.” He then cites the passage above re- 
ferred to at Jength, and proceeds, ** Sume have ex- 
plained these four kingdoms of the. Assyrians, 
Persians, Macedonians, and Romans. Those who 
desire to know how aptly they have done so, 
should read the book of Jerome the presbyter, up- 
on Daniel; a book written with sufficient care and 
learning, (Jerome was born A. D. 329, and died 
A. D. 420.) None can doubt, who reads these 


things, even while half asleep, that the cruel reign. 


of Antichrist against the Church is to be sustained, 
although for a short space of time, until, at the 
last judgment of God, the saints receive an eternal 
kingdom: for the time, and times, and half a time 
are, one year, two years, and a half year. 
“Times” -(tempora) seems an indefinite expres- 
sion in Latin, but they are expressed by the dual 
number, which the Latins have not. But the 
Greeks have it, and so tie Hebrews are said to 
have it. Thus the word “ times” are tobe under- 
stood as though it were said “ two times.” ‘1 con- 
fess, however, I fear that we may be greatly mis- 
taken about the ten kings, whom it seems Anti- 
christ will find as ten men; and so he may come 
unexpectedly ; there being not so many kings in 
the Roman world. But what if we are to under- 
stand, by the number fen, the universality only of 
the kings—i. e. all of them, be they more or less in 
number) after whom he shall come. Thus the 
number, thousand, hundred, seven, usually signify 


‘the universality, and several other numbers which 


we need not mention. 


EARLY INSTRUCTION. - 


During the illness of a parishioner, says a cler- 
gyman, | had several opportunities of secing her, 
and I visited her for the last time on the evening 
before her death; after some conversation I com- 
menced reading to her as a prayer one of the 
Psalms, when she immediately exclaimed, “ Ex- 
cuse my interrupting you, sir, that Psalm is the 
twenty-fifth.” I directed her attention for the pre- 
sent rather to the matter of the Psalm than its or- 
der; but before leaving her I inquired how it was 
she remembered so accurately that it was the 
She told me, in reply, that many 
years ago she was obliged to learn this Psalm with 
a few others before she could receive one of the 
Bibles annually distributed in this parish, and some 


others in Buckinghamshire, as directed by the late 


Philip, Lord Wharton. She lamented that her 


‘memory was not now sufficiently retentive to en- 
things. 1.1namind well stored with knowledge, | able her to meditate during the night on what she 
the relators, be.in | or literary and-scientific principles or data. 2. In| read by day, but declared that she couid readily 

The impor-} call to mind these lesvons of her youth, and re- 


and 


for thou knowest ‘not whether shall prosper 
that, or whether they- both shal! be alike good.” 


tance of each of these will strike every one almost ; ceive comfort from them. Surely, the Spirit of 
at first thought. Unless your minds be well stored , God dwelt “richly” in the. preacher “with all 
with literary, scientific,-and Theological data, of 
‘course you can have no pretension to eminent seed, 
learning }~but on the other hand, unless you have | 
& mind eo trained that you can form, 


wisdom,” when ke said, “In the morning sow th 
and in the evening withhold not thy haiti, 
this or 


POLICY OF THE NEW 


reputation for orthodoxy ! 
the reasons of such conduct are obvious. Knowing | & man in a long train of evils. 2 Chron. 
themselves to be a heterogeneous mass,—ready.to 
crumble to pieces, they wisely seek something to 
hold them 


settlement 


a 


} SCHOOL IN WES. 
TERN NEW YORK. 


Such.is the. fact....And | 


together. Knowing that they are not 
what they pretend to be, genuine Presbyterians, 
they would lay hold of some that are such, to give 
colour to their preposterous claims. Perhaps 
their policy in this may not inappropriately be 
compared to that of certain women in Israel, aa 
mentioned by Isaiah. ‘“ And in that day seven 
women shall take hold of one man, saying, we will 
eat our own bread, and wear our own apparel; 
only let us be called by thy name to take away our 
oach.” Certain it is, these men are exceed- 
ingly desirous to cover the deficiencies and deformi- 
ties of their own real sentiments,—and they know 
of no better way to effect this, than to keep among 
them a few men of better faith and principles, to 
whom they can point, as occasion requires, and 
say: ‘* See what men we have in our connexion !” 
And so long as such sound men would be a small 
ininority, these sagucious innovators know very 
well that the influence of their names in the ranks 
of New-schoolism, would vastly “outweigh any 
damage which might be done by their personal ‘ex-" 
ample or instructions, if indeed under the circum- 
stances they should have courage to stand for the 
truth of God. From our souls we should sincerely 
pity any of our orthodox brethren, who might be 
taken in their crafty devices, and because we 
think them in danger we would lift up a warning 
voice. Our opponents are not ignorant of human 
nature. They know that at any time, but espe-. 
cially in a time of religious declension, like the 
present, when the faith of some is weak, and their 
love to Christ and zeal for his truth, is cold, even 
orthodox men are not entirely beyond the reach of 
temptation. The most of these are poor—have 
families, and being now in possession of comforta- 
ble livings, it requires no great logic to prove that 
it would be very inconvenient for them to be 
ousted, and left to shift for themselves, in a region, 
where there is a fearful odds of ministers, as well 
as a very strong tide of corrupt public sentiment 
against them. No wonder if under such circum- 
stances, some of them should waver and be irreso- 
lute. They are soothed and flattered,—and it is 
whispered in their ears, “ Stay with us, and keep 
your places, and you shall be honourable and in- 
fluential in our bodies, and no man shall hinder | 
you from preaching your own sentiments—you may 
be as orthodox as you please—none of us will for- 
bid you. And who knows but on your own prin- 
ciples, you may thus accomplish vastly more good, 


than you could, should you separate from our con- 


nexion—we have long walked with you—we wish 
you well—we love you, and can. hardly bear to 
think of what must come upon you and your fami- 
lies, if you come out against us.—See what has 
befallen those few hasty, misguided brethren, whv 
were so unwise as to follow the direction of the 
Assembly of 1837. They left our Presbyteries, 
and united with the Old-school, and what has 
been the consequence? Have they not lost their 
influence, if not their places? Are they not much 
spoken against, as contentious, factious men—di- 
viders of churches—men who turn the world up 
side down, and that too, not for the truth’s sake, 
nor for the glory of God, but for their own base, 
selfish ends? They are said to be dead in religion, 
as to any evangelical piety—mere tormalists—op- 
posers of revivals—obstructors of the onward march 
of the Church, in this glorious nineteenth century 
—aund it is even confidently affirmed by many that 
they are pro-slavery men. Now with these things 
befure your eyes, will you leave us, dear brethren? 
will you in like manner hazard ease, reputation, 
and usefulness, if not subsistence itself, by follow- 
ing the direction of the Assembly 6f 1838, as they 
did of 1837? We cannot think it: stay with us, 
and it shall be well with you.” We do not say 
that the foregoing language has in terms, been 
used, nor do we so far impeach the character of 
wr Old-school man in Western New York, as to 
affirm that he is capable of being made to swerve 
from the direct path of duty, by insinuations of this 
kind. But this is our meaning—that Old-school 
ministers are but men, poor, imperfect, sinful 
men, even as others—and that they may be tempt- 
ed—and that owing to their present peculiar cir- 
cumstances in Western New York, they are very 
liable to be tempted, by their brethren of the New- 
school, somewhat in the manner above described. 
Nay, [ may add further, that they have, in some 
instances, been tempted, but with what success 
[ will not say. 


It is not my intention to be prolix in this article, 
nor am I about to preach a long sermon to my dear 
Orthodox brethren, scattered here and there, in 
this noted region. 
task, and if I were, I have not time now. I must, 
however, in the Lord’s name and fear, address 
them a word or two. Beloved brethren, it has 
pleased God to place you in circumstances peculi- 
arly trying and responsible. You may greatly 
promote or retard the true interests of God’s king- 
dom, in this fair portion of our great State. Which 
will you do? It is a question of eternal moment 
and may God enable you to decide it aright! God 
forbid, that I should wrong you by unjust sus- 
picions—but if you are assailed with temptations 
by the New-school, in whatever shape, or by what- 
ever means, to betray Christ and his precious cause, 
into their hands for any earthly consideration, I 
‘beseech you by the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and by our gathering together unto him,” 
that you yield not for a moment. If you are doubt- 
ful and waver—if their offer looks fair and inviting 
—if every other prospect looks dark and discourag- 
ing—so that unbelief and the flesh plead strongly 
for a compliance, I beseech you to pause and 
weigh these things together. First, into one scale 
put all the insinuations of the New-school, before 
mentioned, and ten thousand times as many more 
—nay, put into this scale every conceivable argu- 
gument which can be brought by our adversaries 
to persuade you to lend your names and characters 
to sustain error, or to induce you to forsake the 
right and adhere to the wrong side: and secondly, 
into the opposite scale, cast this naked, unsophisti- 
cated sentence of Jesus Christ. “ He that loveth 
his life shall lose it, and he that hateth his life 
tn this world shall keep it unto life eternal.” And 
if your beam is true, this last weight to the first 
shall be as a mountain of gold to a feather. Let it 
be said of no Old-school man among us, “ Demas 
hath forsaken me, having loved this present world,” 
but rather let each true orthodox Presbyterian ap- 
ply to himself this saying of our glorified and om- 
niscient Saviour, “ Be then fuithful unto death, 
nd I will give thee a crown of life.” R. 


July 17, 1838. 


SATURDAY NIGHT. 


Saturday Night is one of those resting places | 
in the journey of life, when it becomes every man 
to cast an eye upon his accounts. ‘To settle with 
the world and his conscience.. The business of a 
brief week is easily compassed—its events are so 
fresh in the recollection, that all its mistakes may 
be easily rectified; and its experience turned to 
good account. The man of business should then 
look over his books, examine his outstanding debts, 
and see that all is straight and safe—this frequent 
perusal is the more important if his accounts are 
numerous—He must be ever watchful. The man 
who knows exactly how-he stands in the world 
every Saturday night will not be a poor man. Then 
he should examine the book of conscience—review | 
his words and actions, his motives and his feelings, 
during the past week; if any thing is wrong, mark 
it, and earry the remembrance of it into the next 
week, that he may avoid its repetition—aiming 
ever to model his thoughts and words, and actions, 


deeds of fade would be well to finish the 


bated to the tost-proper objects. 


* 
P 


~ Mp. Editor.—Will you believe that great pains ‘ for the that 

are taken, by the New-school, in: this region, to} rence betmges, his. service and every other, 2 
retain in their connexion, every.man who has a | 


even go 
towards those who declare it. Ib. 10, 


I am not competent to this, 


all his open and secret conduct, by the golden rule. | selves, both on the Sabbath, and at intervals duri 
And as every man owes constant returns of active | the week, and the attendance on them-is. general, .. 
gratitude to the great and wise Ruler of the uni-| and the exercises 

verse, which he cannot discharge better than by | bas he:in their stability of Christian cha 
he is going to leave them 


mits his people to be led 


1. God some timed? 
by" inl as a it 
their sins, but that they may know 
2. One single act of distrust in God, may ipvalvg 
xvi. 2, 
3, The plain simple truth may sometimes offend 
men, and lead them.to acts of violence 
4, Wicked men may.:pretend to serve God, and 


consult his faithful servants as to the path of duty, 
but they hate them in heart, and will not take their 
counsel, 2 Chron. xviii. 7: . 


5. Good men often bring the displeasure of God 


upon themselves, by neoneting with ungodly and 


wicked men. Ib. xix. pe 
6. For the characteristics of a good ruler see 


2 Chron. xvii-xix. 


7. The wicked may sometimes unite for the de- 


struction of the righteous, but their designs ima 

fail through intestine quarrels. Their union will- 
continue only so long as the selfish ends of each 
a be answered, after this 
other. 


they will destroy each 
8. Marriage into a wicked ungodly family is a 


great evil, and presents a very powerful tempta- 
tion to depart from the pious example of a father,. 
The best example will insure piety to children. 
2 Chron. xxi. 6. | 

-. 9, The sins of parents may and do entail evils 


upon their children. Compare 2 Chron. xix. 2+ 
with xxi. 6. 
10. The prosperity of a nation may depend 
upon the piety and integrity of a single man. 
2 Chron. xxiv. 17, to the end. Boy 
11. The influence of a pious, good man, may 
lead one in authority to do righteously for years; 
but when it is withdrawn, he will depart and lis- 
ten to evil and corrupt counsellors. [b. 2. 17, 18. . 
12. The fear of loss is often urged as a reason 
for not obeying God; but it is utterly insufficient, 


as he is able not only to prevent loss, but to com- . 


pensate ig. Ib. xxv. 9. 

13. Men in authority are impatient of reproof 
even from those whose duty it is to reprove and 
warn them. Ib. xxv. 16. 

14. To serve God with an imperfect or divided 
heart isa great defect and sin. 2 Chron. xxv. 2; 
Ps. Ixxviii. 37; Isa. xxix. 138; Hos. x. 2. 

15. Prosperity often leads men to act differently 
from what they would in other circumstances. 2 
Chron, xxvi. 16. - 
16. God often permits his people to be placed in 
circumstances of trial, in order that they may 
manifest the real state of their heart towards him, 
to see whether they will obey or disobey. 2 Chron. . 
xxxii. 31; Deut. viii. 2. 16. 

17. Genuine repentance will.be manifested 1. by” 
undoing so far as possible the evil previously done. 
2. by the discharge of every Christian duty. 2 
Chron. xxxiii. 15, 16. 

18. Proeperifmay be expected so long as men 
will seek and serve God. 1 Chron. xxii. 13. 


~ From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 


MRS. MARGARET BRECKINRIDGE. 


Two or three weeks ago it was our melancholy* 
duty to announce to our readers the death of this 
estimable lady. It was then our intention to pay, 


way of tribute to her cherished memory. But an ~ 
incessant recurrence of pressing engagements has, _ 
until now, prevented our doing so. | 


the Rev. Samuel Miller, D.D., for many years an 
eloquent and popular minister of the Gospel, of the 


has, since 1813 or °14, been a distinguished pro- 
f-ssor in the ‘Theological Seminary at Princeton, 
New Jersey. The mother of Mrs. B. is a sister of 
the Hon. John Sergeant, of Philadelphia, and is 
well known asa lady of uncommon excellence of 
judgment and maturity of piety. From such pa- 
rents it might be expected that Mrs. B. would re- 
ceive the best of instruction, as well as example. — 


and to all her other attainments, which were va- 
ried and extensive, wassuperadded the excellence 
which nothing but the religion of Jesus Christ can 
give. 
womanhood, she gave good evidence of being what 
is the very highest style of a lovely woman—ea de- 
cided Christian. 

In addition to such excellence of intelleet and 
heart, Mrs. B. 
beauty of person, sweetness of disposition, and ele- 
gance of inanners. So much 60, that she was not 
only the favourite, but we might almost say the 
idol of whatever circle of society she moved in. In 
Princeton, where she grew up, in Lexington, Ky., 
and Baltimore, in each of which places her excel- 
lent and eloquent husband, the Rev. Dr. Breckin- 
ridge, was for some years pastor of a church, in 
Philadelphia, where he was for a considerable 
riod the indefatigable and successful agent of the 
Board of Education of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, as well as in this city and 


many, once admiring now afflicted friends. She 
ended her days, after months of wasting sickness, 
at Princeton, surrounded by the friends of her 
childhood and youth, and sustained by the last fond 
attentions of her beloved and venerated parents, 
who were allowed to see the peaceful and even 
joyful termination of her- beautiful and useful 
career. 

In her death a very numerous circle of friends 
feel bereaved of one of its dearest members. . Her 
parents, her brothers and sisters, and her sorrow- 
stricken husband and little children have experi- 
enced a loss which nothing but the all-sufficient 
God can fully supply. May they experiegce, 
abundantly, his rich consolation in this the hour of 
their need ! 3 
As‘to the dear departed one, her days of sorrow 
are all over. She-has entered into rest. If her 
“sun has gone down while it was yet day,” it has 
been that she — escape the sooner from this 
world of sin an 
her career in that glorious one which she early 
sought as her portion and the place of her eternal 


early removed her. 
company of those who have “ washed their robes 
in the blood of the lamb,” and nothing is before her 
pure spirit but an eternity of happiness, for it will 
be an eternity of holiness. 


MISSION AMONG THE CHIPPEWAS. 


The Rev. Mr. Evans, a Methodist minister, who 
for four years has been living as a Missionary 


py a small reserve on the British side, opposite Port 


| Huron, gave me a most interesting account of the . 


results of his labours. It appears, that when he 
commenced his labours there, these Indians were 
degraded, miserable beings, or to use his own 
words, * drunken heathen,” and that row, out of 
the whole number who are located around him, 
only two families remain unconvegted, the number 
of converts being two hundred and sixty-six. There 


still pagans. By his account, these converted In-- 
dians lead exemplary lives, and constitute an inte-- 
resting Christian community, ready to every good » 
work. ‘ 
This wonderful change in these go recently de- 
graded beings, was wrought by the simple preach- 
ing of the cross, notes 
the way of schools until they were converted. 
Mr. Evans remarked that these converted Indi-.: 


ous to avail themselves of aj] the improvemen 
becoming a Christian people. 


confidence 


profits of the week to suclt a purpose, to be distri- 


> > 


gion.— 


higan 


* 
~ 


vt the earliest moment of leisure, something more ~ 
than the passing remark of that occasion, in the 


Mrs. Breckinridge was the eldest daughter of 


Presbyterian denomination, in this city, but who ~ 


Nor did she disappoint the parental culture be- © 
stowed upon her mind and her heart. She grew _ 
up one of the best informed women in our country; — 


Almost from her reaching the period of ° 


by nature surpassing ~ 


others. which he occasionally visited, she has left — 


disappointment, and commence 


abode, and to which her Heavenly Father has thus — 
She has joined the countless — 


among a portion of the Chippewa tribe, who occu- _ 


When he is absent, ~ 
they conduct their own religious meetings 


° 


is another remnant living upon an island, that are. . 


having been attempted in 


ans are educating all their children, and are aaxi--~*- 


racter, that. 
soon. to,.proseed | 

propriating a portion of the clear| head of Lake Superior,with a-view toestablisha .~ 
: | new Mission among. some of the tribes im that re- 
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EXTRACT FROM A-SERMON. 


that bate me, love dedth.”-—Prov. viii. 36. 


eat “Manythink: they love'God when he 


amiles. og. their .ways and.prospers: their enterpri- 
som, bat if he on their: they:¢an “curse 


Jereniéh 


‘+ The heart 


| 
And Panui speaking of the natural state 


they ‘are’ dead ih ‘tre 


sinas” and that’the* carnal mind is entn against 
A 


that then are“haters of 


Cause.” 


mankind, w 


ay, they rally hate himond 


‘afflicted: 


that it probably was natural sympat 


their own species. 


“S30 you saw the sfatesman and philanthropist 
forth in all’ their magnanimous deeds of 
public munificence, the splendour of whose course 
was'like the milky way, and you were half inclin- 
e benefactors of the 
world, and must be the favouritesof heaven, But, 
whén'you'thdught'seriouslyon the case, you said, if 
you ketie w their motives in all this, you would know 


shining 


ed’ to say, these mén are 


‘what list’ to enrol their names. And 


when . they’ had risen to’ 'thé ‘acme of fanie, you 
gave’'proof énough that the per 


thought othey” 
lic good rarely ‘entéred ‘into any of their plans. 
your mind, and gravely said, that their 
selfishness inoved them in every step; and you were 
Vadneicieen a you said it. Nor were you unduly 
exeited when you said you were very jealous of all 
mankind ; and you must know their molives be- 
fore-you can’ judge ofthe moral quality of their 
deeds 

... But your candour was put to a further trial. 
You another’ class, who were very scrupulous 
atid-exact concerning what they consider the re- 
quireménts of the New Testaiwent}and manifest 
unusual-zeal in points of supposed coinmands; 
and ‘they came very. near convincing you, that 
they were-the people, and wisdom would die with 
them..'But when you-perceived that this very 
people were not particular. how they regarded the 


Sabbath,and the law of love for real Christiuns of 


other names, but were censorious, unlovely, and 
unkind ia their manifestations towards them, you 
began. to think whether some of that zeal and ap- 
parent love for Christ and his Gospel, might not be 
zeal without knowledge,-or zeal for a party, and 
centered very much in themselves; for you were 
put to task to decide how they could have so much 
love and zeal fora part of the divine commands, 
and not for-all of them; for you remembered that 


had: respect to all the: commandments of 


But your trial did not end here.’ There was 
another class, fewer, perhaps than any contermpiat- 
ed, who did indeed, outwardly keep all the com- 
mandmenis.. You judged well of them. And so 
you might, for you could see no. one blemish in 
their. character, . And this, was their reputation. 
No wonder you loved them, and had a very high 
esteem.for them; and ke would be.a moral mon- 
ster, that did. not-love them and highly regard them 
too,,.. But when .you turned over and read the dis- 
_ Course-.between .Christ and the rich young ruler, 

and.gaw. the results, you began to say as the disci- 
ples did,.;Who then can.be saved?” And you 
thought. you would Jeave off passing hasty judg- 
ment on character, and suspend your judgment till 
.you could ascertain the motives by which men are 
all have said, I-have asked you what your 
judgment: was.respecting the ofane, the 
dissolute, liars, drunkards, Sabbath and 
-those, who scoff at religion, and ridicule the Bible ; 
for before this I heard you say, that these all carry 
upon their, very.foreheads, the evident marks of 
‘unbelievers, apostates, rebels against God ; that 
they show conclusive unequivocal evidence that 
they hate God. When you have discoursed with 
the miser, the man of ion, or of pleasure, and 
even. with sinners in general, have you not per- 
ceived so strong attachment to the world and the 
things of it, as to convince you that they have no in- 
clination to give their heartsand livestoGod! Have 
you, not had the fullest conviction that they not 
only “had not the Jove of God-in them,” but that 
they. were .“ enemies in their. minds by wicked 
works,” and that. they were “lovers of pleasure 


experience, most substantially confirmed this hu- 
miliating conviction? And then, if “all they that 
hate God, love death,” we all naturally “love 
death.” Not that all the impenitent love misery, 
pain, distress; the anguish of eternal death and 
destruction cannot be grateful to the feelings of 
any .being; every degree of pain is ungrateful. 


But they.love the way that leads to the death of} 


the soul, to eternal perdition. The drunkard does 
not love. the sickly, nauseating vomitings, the filth 
of the gutter, the bruises of the pavement or of the 
wall, the poverty of pennyless childcen, nor the 
drudgery of the workhouse ; but he loves the way 
that leads to such various and complicated misery. 
Newport, Voltaire, and Paine, and a host of other 
dying infidels, did not love the throes, and agonies, 
and.horrors, of an awakened, guilty, and haggard 
conscience, when unveiled eternity spread out be- 
fore them a-world of terrors; no; but they loved 
to make a mock at sin, to point the finger of scorn 
at religion and, at religious poorle, to shoot the en- 
yvenomed arrows of ridicp e, and pour opt their 
blasphemous contempt upon God, and upon his xoly 
word and institutions. So, as every wicked man 
loves to do wickedly,-he lovee the way, which he 
either boastingly, or with much avidity, chooses to 
pursue. And even when he finds it “ hard to kick 
against the goads” of conscience, how much pains 
he takes to push his way onward, down towards the 
frightful abyss of horror and despair! “It shall 
not -be- well with the wicked, though his days be 
prolonged ;” for, “he that being often reproved, 
hardeneth his neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, 
-and that without remedy!” Here is no mistake. 


‘“« Because there is wrath,” therefore, “ beware lest : 


he take you..away with his stroke; then a great 
- ransom eannot deliver you.” I say to each indi- 
vidual in the words of inspiration, * Acquaint now 
thyself with him, and be at peace; thereby,” and 
thereby only, “ good shall come unto thee.” — Deci- 
sion. .. 


CAN TRUE AND FALSE RELIGION BE MADE 
TO AGREE? 


After various theories and experiments for ages 
triedignd fepeated, the amalgamation of true and 
false’ religion remains an unsolved problem. Vari- 
ous combinations and mixtures have been pro- 

osed and applied, but the result has been delu- 
sion, and the effect has been a decline from bad to 
worse, like that of the nostrums of medical quack- 
ery.” 

"Battie have resolved to make true and false re- 
ligioa’ the same thing, by closing their minds 
against all distinction between them. Just as if a 
traveller-should resolve to make a right and a 


- and giving no heed to his steps. Many seem to 

fee] that’ those who make distinctions between 

truth and error“and exhibit the Jutter in its true 

‘ehatdeter, do in fact make the error, and are re- 
its unhappy effects. Just as the 
patient sometimes feels that the faithful surgeon 
who 


error were let alone and left in conceal- 


would: sting ‘of viper. 


He 
6 


‘ 


had béth seen ‘aud hated both’ 
tha: Father.” hated him without,a 


you,: who are ‘in the habit of 
general conversation,and. practice of 
hether .. you . deliberately® think they 
generally: love.:God, or whether it*is uncandid to, 
his holy religion? 

fed ‘men, who are 
hind: and their families, and in ad- 
ministering welief afd “Consolation to the poor and 
af and a have been highly gratified in 

wach humanity. You called it the milk 
Of hijnyan kindness. And when you have been re- 
‘quested to-give it a specific name, what have you 
reported Why, you said, on mature reflection, 
| hy; for you 
had seen brute beasts manifest the like concern for 


@istovers and probes his wound is the author 
_the pain he feels. ney vainly imagine |. 


ent; it. would be no evil, but would be about as 
goodas truth. this falee principle they depre- 
cate Bil discussion, they ere afraid of nothing but 
they 


and - 
end. 


into the churches. 
be, needs no prediction. 


your own bosom. 


white frost. 


tion. 


that.jt is very hot. 
hotter! ! 


ticipated, but in many 


reason. 


* 


: 


be 


will all.be 
whatever di 
is none ‘in practice.” 


| or drink any less 
ison, or become any less exposed to its 
effects? Js%gnorance the mother of devotion? If 
80, why not become a Roman Catholic at once, and | 


take the 


follow implicitly all the directions of a pretended | 
God has given us eyes, is it 
not that they should be used to see? And if God 
has given us minds, is it not that they should be 
used to understand? Is it 
with our moral obligation, to refuse to discriminate, 
or to worship we know not what? Besides, there 
is a difficulty in making bad principles, or false re- 
Jigion bear good fruit. Our Saviour tells us thata 
corrupt tree cannot bring forth good fruit. Who 
then, that has no correct views of truth, and con- 
sequently no right motives, is going to labour. and 
ray for the welfare of Zion. . 
{in appearance, for a season, will he persevere and | 
bring forth fruit to perfection? . Will he not, be- | 
canse he has no root in himself, wither in the hour of 
temptation? Is any thing gained, then, by this re- 
fusal to see for ourselves? Will not this refusal, 
as human nature is, of course lead to error, and 
will not all the benefits of truth and of the powers 
given us for its attainment, be lost ? ‘To discover 
truth requires attention and diligence, but to fall 
into error requires neither; it comes of course. 
Others there are who indulge in hypothetical 
views of this subject as though they were realities. 
‘They project the consequences of the supposition 
that all professors of religion felt and did as the 
ought. They inquire what would follow if all 
preachers and membersof the church were absorb- 
ed in the desire of glorifying God and saving souls. 
And then they conclude that all professors of reli- 
gion ought now to do according to the imagined 
consequences of this supposed state. 

If all preachers and Christians and editors felt as 
they ought, we have no doubt a broad distinction 
would at once be made between true and false re- 
ligion, and that peace and prosperity would ‘be ex- 
pected only on the ground of truth, and in remov- 
ing. as far from error as possible. 
what ought now to be done from the supposition 
above stated, is to assumé that all professors of re- 
ligion are real Christians, and that all teachers are 
true men, and teach the ways of God in truth. It 
is to assume that what Paul said to the elders of 
Ephesus has ne application to our times, viz. * For 
I know this, that after my departing shall grievous’ 


infallibility 


ight, is it consistent. 


Or if one may do it 


But to infer 


wolves enter in among you, not sparing the flock. 
Also of your own selves shall men arise, speaking 
perverse things, to draw away disciples after 


them.” And to Timothy, “The time will come 
when men will not endure sonnd doctrine.” What 
then* is to be done in such times as are here de- 
scribed? Can peace and prosperity be restored toa 
church bleeding under the attacks of false religion, 
but by carefully separating the truth from error, 
and thus preparing the way to expel the enémy ? 
Will it answer the purpose to expunge all dis- 
tinguishing truth from confessions of faith, to ex- 
clude sound doctrine from the halls of colleges and 
theological seminaries, to exile all discriminating 
instruction from the pulpit and the religious press? 
Can men walk by the same rule, and mind the 
same thing, when they walk-by no rule, and mind 
‘nothing? We have in our eye in these remarks, 
certain boasted improvements in religious instruc- 
tion which have, within a few years past, been in- 
troduced into our religious community. Certain 
difficulties and occasions of scepticism were im- 
agined by some minds, to-exist-in a syetem of _i 

struction, which had induced a higher degree of 
prosperity than has been witnessed in the church | 
since the Apostolic age. To remove these difficul- 
ties, a certain new regimen was recommended, and 
has been extensively adopted. The new course 
turns out to be substantially this, that there is no 
difference of tmportance between truth and error. 
That the way to promote religious peace and pros- ‘ 
perity is to make no distinctions, to discuss and | only sister, received the other halt There are eight 
settle no principles, but to give lonse reins to in- 
discriminate feeling and action. 
struction which we have reason to believe is se- 
dulously pressed upon new converts as they come 
What the consequences will 
This state of things, com- 
pared with that from which we have so unwisely 
fallen, reminds one of an epitaph which a victim 
of quackery wrote for his own monument: “I was 
well, wished to be better, took medicine 
[am.”—Northern Watchman. 


more than lovers.of God?” And has not your own | | 
F 


COOL.AND COMFORTABLE MAXIMS FOR 
HOT WEATHER. 


1. Take for granted the irritability of human na- 
ture; the usual increase thereof by heat, and that 
you bear yourself some traces at least of the family 
likeness. 
2. Beware of vehement vexation. | 
‘| “dog star rages,” let not burning coals be found in 
Should you find passion rising, 
cool yourselves by reflecting that you can attend 
to the matter much better later in the season. It 
would help you much to make up your mind that 
you will not be vexed and made passionate by, or 
about, any body or any thing till after the first 
You can then coolly and quietly ex- 
tend the time longer should y®u judge best. 


3. Beware, though, of a cold heart. In sultry 
weather many indulge themselves in great chilli- 
ness of the affections towards those spiritual objects 
which ought to-interest them, and so negiect duty 
as to bring a withering frost upon all the moral 
beauty and verdure of their religion. — 


4. Keeping a good conscience will help you 
about keeping cool.- Corruption in the heart leads 
one to be hot, hasty, impatient, and therefore un- 
happy. A clear heart is like a palace ornamented 
with pure and gushing fountains, and filled with 
the sweets of odoriferous plants. 


5. You will find help in this matter too by a 
right management of pecuniary matters. It is ter- 
rible these hot days to be chafed by a scowling 
creditor, to be pursued by an impatient sheriff, to 
be haunted with the spectres of bakers, butchers, 
printers, &c. sending hissing hot after one the cry, 
* Pay what thou owest!” ‘To owe no man any 
thing but love, is to be in possession of one of the 
essential elements of a cool and comfortable condi- 


This is the in- 


, and here 


While the 


6. Spare complaints about the weather. You 
will raise any other than a cooling breeze in this 
way, and do any thing but quench the burning 
sun-beams. Let it be hot when it is hot. Be it 
Beit even thet it is growing 
Be exceedingly good natured about it. 
A quiet, submissive, uncomplaining temper, implies 
the absence ! caloric, and is therefore admirably 
adapted tothe present exirency.— Boston Recorder. 


CHAPLAIN FOR THE INSANF. 


_ Among the modern improvements in the treat- 
ment of the insane, one of the most interesting is 
the introduction of religious worship on the Sab- 
bath, and family prayers on other days. 
the leading hospitals for the Insane are securing 
wrong toad the saine thing, by closing his eyes, | the regular services of a chapjain, whose duty it is 
to preach on the Sabbath, to attend prayer daily 
with the inmates, and when requested by. the su- 
perintendent, to give them religious counsel and 
From. moral treatment of this kind, 
not only the present comfort of the patients is an- 
cases their restoration to 


consolation. 


We are happy to learn that the trustees of the 
Connecticut Retreat for the Insane, in this neigh- 
bourhood, have secured the services of Rev. T. H. 
Gallaudet, as chaplain of the institution, that 
he has eptered on the duties of his appcintment. 
For the present, the exercises willbe family. pray- 
ers.at 6 o'clock, P and: 


3 


and: preaching op the! 


} 


Some of 


couler. for four days). the average heat at noon, was 
ninety! During. twelve of those days, the mercory 
at 2 o’clock was at ninety and above.—On the 9th, and 
on the 20th it rose as high as 964, It was several 
times 94 and 95; and, in wo instance, was it so low as 
80 at mid-day. The average temperature to the 2Ist 
| of the month, was 82, throughout the 24 hours of each 


hours. On the afternoon of the 21st, the wind changed 


‘ to N. (and for.a short time to N. E.) and it became so 


coul, that by the next morning at 4 o'clock, the mer- 
cury had sunk 31 degrees. ‘This change was without 


| thander, or lightning, or rain, in the neighbourhoud of 


i 


Philadelphia. ‘The mercury, however, again rose to 90 
on the 25th ; on the 26th to 91; on the 27th to 92; on the 
28th to 93; on the 29th to 96; on the 30th to 97 ; and 
on the 3ist to 86. During the whole month, it was 
90 and above. on cighteen different days. 

The average heat of the month at sunrise, was 724 ; 
and at 2 o’cl.ck 894. But taking the whoie 24 hours 
ot each day during the month, the average was 81 and 
a fraction over. ‘Ihe average of the corresponding 
month of last year, at sunrise was 65; and at 2 o'clock 
80.- But the average temperature of the whole month. 
was 72h. 

There was very little rain fell during the month. 
The drought throughout the country is said to be 
greater thun it has been for several years. 

We do not find on aur Journal of the weather, any 
month of July which has vied in heat with the one just 
closed, since 1807, which is thirty-one years ago, al- 
though there have been severa! summers since, which 
have, very justly, been denominated hot. About once 
in seyen years, a hot summer occurs; but we find none 
remarkably so, between 1807 and 1825, subsequently 
to which, 183], was the hottest up to the present pe- 
riod. In all ot these, the heat was excessive, but the 
average was rather below that.of the present year. It 
is, however, worthy of notice that this summer (thus 
far) neither rain, thunder nor lightning has had uny 
effect in cooling the atmosphere, but the weather has 
cleared as hot as it was previous to the shower, al- 
though in some instances the lightning has been ex- 
ceedingly vivid, the thunder tremendous, and the rain 
in torrents! Whereas, in previous summers, thunder 
showers have purified the atmosphere, so that it has 


‘been, oftentimes, uncomfortably cool for several days. 


Gorernment Steamboat on Lake Erie.—The staunch 
and swilt steamboat«Milwaukie has been chartered by 
the United States for the service of the government, 
upon the waters of the upper lakes, in place of the 
Erie. Lieut. Homans is te command the Milwaukie. 
The charge of the soldiers, &c. is to remain, however, 
as heretofore, under an army officer, and the vessel is 
to be subject to the requisitions and orders of the com. 
manding officer on these fronticrs.—Buffalo Journal. 

iilelancholy Accident.—On Monday afternoon, Mr. 
James Strong, a brother.in-law of Peter Remsen, Esq., 
and formerly of the firm of Peter Remsen & Co., resid- 
ing at the corner of Waverly Place and Broadway, New 
York, met hiis deuth in a sudden and awful manner. 
He was riding up in one of the Broadway stages, and 
stopped when near the corner of Chambers street, just 
off the wonden pavement. While crossing from the 
stage to the west side of Broadway, a man on horse- 
back, apparently an Irish ostler, who was riding ata 
very rapid pace, ran against Mr. Strong, and knocked 
him down. Some gentlemen in the stage secing Mr 
Strong fall, immediately jumped out and carried hi 


When Dr. W. came in, he found that Mr. Strong Wage 
becn bled, and about four ounces of bluod taken froggy 
him. Dr. Hoffman was at once scnt and on ex. 
amining the skull of the deceased, they ed that it 
was fractured at. the upper and postcrior parts. ‘Tre- 
panning was at once proposed, and the operation was 
performed, but the patient survived the operation a 
very short time. 


Stirm.—A severe storm of lightning and wind pass. 


ed over the village of Somers, New York,.on Friday ;{ 


evening July 20. Several cattle and sheep were killed 
by the lightning; the Presbyterian church was un- 
roofed and otherwise injured, several barns and 
other out houses were unroofed and soine blown down. 


The Lisperard Will Case—On Thursday the sur? 
rogate decided against the validity of the will of Alice 
Lispenard, which has been litigated. some two years 


“and a fall. "he case will bo oarricd up to a cuporior 


Court, We find it stated in the American, that the 
large property of Alice Lispenard, which this dea 
cision passes to the heirs at law, has been for a 
number of years in the hands of the late Mr. A. L. 
Stewart.- This is a mistake. The late Mr. Leo. 
vard Lispenard, the fat!ier of the claimants in the pre- 
sent action, received thirty years ago one half of the 
estate of Alice Lispenard, and Mrs. A. L. Stewart, her 


heirs at law of Alice Lispenard; six chiidren of 
Mrs. Stewart and two of Mr. Lispenard. If the deci- 
sion of the surrogate is confirined, the children of the 
late Mr. Stewart will receive three-fourths of the estate, 
the half of which only was in the possession of their 
father, and will thus be gainers instead of losers hy 
the judgment.—WN. Y. Courier. 

Singular Effects of Lightning.—On Thursday cven- 
ing, abuut half past nine o’clock, during the severe 
thunder shower, the lightning struck the stceple of St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, corner of Lafayette Place and 
Great Jones street New York. ‘The steeple was 
stripped of the leading about twenty feet from the 
vaue, byt no further damage was then done. The 
lightning then glanced off obliquely, and struck a tree 
in Vauxhall Garden, which was shivered to atoms, and 
what is the most singular circumstance of all, is, that 
all the lights in the garden werc instantancously ex- 
tinguished, to the great dismay of a large company, 
who were assembled. 

The Royal William.—Tihis steam ship sails. from 
New York this day, Saturday, August 4th,-at 4 P. M. 
She takes out letters at the same price.gs the other 
packets that have preceded her—25 cents each. 


Destructive Fire—Loss of Life.— About half past 


three o’clock on Wednesday mornifig, Ist inst., a fire 
broke out in the soap factory of Baarineister & Schepe- 
lin, situated in the rear of 160 Hummond street, New 
York, and before the progress‘of the conflagration 
could be checked the major part of the block bounded 
by Hammond, Washington, Perry, and West streets 
was destroyed. 


A very large number of fa ilies, many of which are 


of the poorer classes, have been by this sad calamity 


deprived of their homes, arid turned out upon the world 
with little more property: inytheir possession than that 
which they carried out uponytheir backs. 

In addition to the loss of froperty, we have also to 
record the loss of life. Samticl Kilpatrick, an aged 
man, residing in the building in the rear of No. 146 
Hammond street, who was in bed at the time the tire 
commenced, was burned to death. His reinains were 
found in the cellar, and removed to an adjacent build-. 
ing, for the purpose of holding an inquest over them. 

About 50 houses were wholly or partially destroyed, 


and ut least 100 families have been losers on this occa- 


sion.—Com. Adv. 


Saved as by a Miracle.—Last Monday afternoon, a 
little son of Dr. Chadburne of this town, very earnestly 
urged his father to walk to the river with him, and al. 
though the Dr. had not been there for several years, 
we believe, he consented at last to go. On arriving at 
the river, opposite the State Housc, he saw a number 
of boys in swimming; but still the boy urged him to 
go to a place more than half a mile further up the 
river, to which he consented, and when he approached 
the place and was within twenty-five rods, he saw two 
boys running on a little bank of sand that prejected 
into the river, and ; resently he saw one of the boys go 
into the water, dissppear, rise upon the surface and 
paddle a minute and sink again; this was repeuted as 
he approached the place; when the other boy showed 
signs of alarm at the situation of his playmate, which 
induced the Doctor to hasten to the spot, and just as 
the boy was sinking the third time he rushed into the 
water, having hastily thrown off his coat, and rescued 
the little boy from a depth of 10 feet of water, when 


{but just alive. ‘The reader will guess the Doctor's 


feelings when he is told that this proved to be the Doe- 
tor’s other son, who had come io the river without his- 
knowledge, and could not swim. He kuew not the 
boy until he had drawn him from the water. The 
place was a mile from any house, and in a very retired 
spot. The boy was about nine years of age.—Con- 
cord (N. #1.) Courier. 

Steam.—In a description of the Astor House by the 
New York Whig, we have the following account of 
the application and power of steain. 

*« By the multiplication of stationary wash tubs, and 
the power of steam, clothes may he washed, dried, and 
ready for use, in half an hour ujter they are given out. 
The drying process is accomplished in five minutes, 
by spreading the clothes on wooden horses running on 
rail reads, and leading into a large close apartment 


heated to a very high temperature by steam.* A rofa-- 


ry steam-engine pumps water, supplies steam tn the 


kitchen, wash-room, &c., cleans the knives and forks, 


boots and.shoes, and has in reserve power enough for 
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to rnot of Massathusset 


to be made in the manufacture of beet sugar: 
<I am happy to state tothe executive, that & discovery 
has been made by a gentleman of Stoneham, Middle. 


facturing sugar from beets which promises great bene- 
Gits to the agricultural community. ‘his method pro- 
‘mises ‘to put it in the power of every farmer in the 
State, without expensive outlay, and by a simple pro- 
cess, to manufacture his own suger; and with extra- 
ordinary cheapness. I have had an opportunity of 
witnessing the process from the beginning, and enter- 
tain little donbt of its success. The owner has just ob- 
tained a patent for his discovery, and proposes to dis- 
pose of rights to the farmers at frum $5 to $10 each. 


Emigrants.—The Cleveland Herald of Tuesday last 
says :—“ The steamboat Danjel Webster arrived here 
this morning from Buffalo with a large number of pas- 
sengers. A good portion of them were Swiss emi- 
grants who landed at this place, and who will probably 
take up a residence among us. They are a much bet- 
ter looking class of this description of emigrants than 
we have ever seen land on our shore; we understand 
they bring with them no small amount of money, in 
addition to other property.” ~ 


Sunflowers—A writer in the Southern Agriculturist 
who cultivated sunflowers at the rate of two hills in 
every fence corner, (Virginia fence, remember, has a 
corner at every intersection offails, or once in every 
twelve feet,) says that about the time his long forage 
gives out, these begin to bloom. As the blossoms be- 
gin to appear, he cuts them off about a foot from the 
ground, and gives them to his horses, who cat them 
very readily, leaves, buds, stocks, and all. ‘lhis he 
considers a very wholesome, as well as nutricious food. 
the ground that has to be kept clean, to prevent these. 
unwelcome visiters, is made, in the mean tiine to yield 
profitably. | 


Fires —A fire occurred early on Sunday morning, 
in one of the new and handsome dwellings on the north 
side of Pine street, between Seventh and Eighth, Phi- 
ladélphia, owned and occupied by Mr. B. W. ‘Tingley, 
the roof’ and fourth story of which was destroyed. 
The roofs of four of the adjoining houses were more or 
less injured. The fire is said to have occurred froin 
the carelessness of a black-boy. A fireman was seri- 
ou-ly injured by an axe falling on his head from the 
roof of one of the houses. 

The large hotel at Bed/ord, Pa., occupied by Joseph 
Oitinger, was destroped by fire on Tuesday last. The 
hotcl was worth ten thousand dollars. ‘I'lie store of 
Mr. Thomas B. Miller was also destioyed. : 


Red River Raft.—The Washington 
“ We regret to notice in some of the a Jour. 
nals, that a re-formation of the Raft in pper Red 
River has tak:n place, by which the communication 
above Snreveportmre interrupted ; but we are gratified 
to inform our lana friends that measures have 
already been taken by the proper departinent for its 
removal, the moment the season will adinit of a bout 
being despatched for the purpose. ‘I'lre known energy 
of Captain Shreve, who has charge of the work, is a 
sure guaranty that-it wi uted in the shortest 
possible time.” 


Lightning.—More bu >» were struck with 
lightning, during the exte 1ower of Friday, July 
20th, than in any previous shower within our reimneimn- 
brance. We have already mentioned the following 
casualties which occurred, and they are doubtless 


into Dr. Chilton’s druggist shop, and Dr. John Watso pe jon is made in the papers. 


who was passing nearly at the time, was called igi <i 


from the vein. We hope, however, it will prove to be 


‘but asmall part of the whole number. Of course, 


reat numbers of trees were struck, of which no men- 


a great and important improvertient is aboat ‘ladidg to a patty of Cherokec Indians that lately pass- 


sex county, of a method hitherto not known, of :manu. 


~The Decatur (Alabama) Observer, al- 


ed through ‘that place, says—“ While we saw some 
drunk and others playing’ cards, one middle aged wo- 
man we saw seated alone on a log reading the Acts of 
the Apostles in Cherokee, with an air of reverential 

solemnity seldom witnessed.” 

_ Health of New Orleans.—The Bulletin of the 17th: 
inst., states that, during the whole sammer New Or- 

leans has enjoyed continued and uninterrupted health. 

The exemption from disease was partly attributed to 

the full and frequent showers of rain, and to the gene- 


much less intense than during the last summer. The | 
indications on the 17th were, that this remarkable de- 


engaged in clearing Navy Island of its timber. ‘This | 


is done, we presume; in order to prevent trouble which ; Churchville, Md. Newcastle Presby 


might arise from its future occupation by a hostile or 
insurgent force. The Island is one of the most beau. 
tiful in the river, and would make a delightful farm, 
being easy of access, of surpassing fertility, and com- 
manding a view not exceeded in grandeur by any in 
the world. It covers an area of about three hundred 
acres, and could have been purchased of the British 
Government last year fur a mere song, but now proba- 
bly, could not be bought at any price.—Buffalo Com. 
mercial Advertiser. 


Crops in the West.—In speaking of the wheat har. 
vest, the Cleaveland Herald of the 16th ult. says :—In 
Michigan, Indiana, Lllinois, Kentucky, Missouri, and 
Wisconsin, the papers speak of great ficlds and great 
crops. In Ohia the granary of the West, we hear but 
one report—that of super-abundance. 


state of North Carolina announce,in the Raleigh Re- 
gister of the 23d ultimo, that their bank and its 
branches would, on the Ist of August resume the 
payment of their respective liabilities in specie. We 
have no doubt that most of the Southern banks will 
promptly follow the example set them by this highly 
respectable institution. 


of wool annually. In 1836, the average price of wool 


of the sinall pox has almost subsided. It is estimated 
that about.one hundred thousand Iudians have fallen 
victims to this desolating scourge. 


law of Congress, as some persons have supposed, for 
individuals to pass the old notes of the Bank of the 
United States. The law only prohibits the officers and 
agents of the Bank from re-issuing them. 


A Centennarian Physician.—Medical men rarely 
attain extreme longevity. ‘Ihe irregular life to which 
they are subjected, the frequent loss of sleep, the anx. 
iety of mind, the exposure to the in{ectious atmosphere 
of sick rooms and hospitals, diminish the tone of vitali- 
ty, and curtail the term of their existence. They are 
the victims to the humane calling they have selected. 
Now and then, however, we hear of an exception, as 
in the following from the Hagerstown Mail, (Md.)— 
Died, on Monday morning last, July 23d, Dr. Samuel 
Young, one of the oldest and most respectable inhabi.- 
tants of this town, in his hundredth year.—WN. Y. Star. 


North Curolina.—The Legislature of North Carolina 


September next, at Franklin, Macon county. 


Trade of Cleveland.—Seven schooners cleared from 
the port of Cleveland, (on Lake Eric) on the 22J ult_ 
Among other articles of freight they contained up. 
wards of eightcen thousand barrels of flour. 


Excellent.—The Cincinnati insurance offices hav 
agrecd to an abatement of ten per cent on the premium 
duc from ‘steamboats conducted without intoxicating 
drink, 

Green Corn.—Any deleterious eff:ct from eating a 
reasonable quantity of this delicious vegetable may be 
avoided by dissolving a piece of pearl ash, about the 


Burns struck and burnt. os 
Houses struck ‘ 
Do. and burnt. ‘ 1 
Hickory pole struck . 
Lady deprived of ber shoes . 1 
Men knocked down ‘ 2 
Oxen killed . ‘ 2 
Bed and bedstead torn to pieces - a 
Boots unsoled "2 
Boot.leg torn open. 1 
Man rendered totally blind . ‘ { 
Panes of glass broken by hail . 1000s. 


It is remarkable that every barn reported as struck, 


rally-filled, Nota single human lie is known to have 
been lost, although nine of the houses struck were in. | 
habited.—New York Journal of Commerce. 


was burnt; while only one house was burnt, out of ten ! 
struck. ‘I'his fact may be accounted for by reason of | shu 
the camtnstible materials with which barns are gene. | Where it is a rare thing to get held of any-cern thai 


Munificent Gift to New York.—An act of private 
munifience which we have long thought wanting, and | 
often suggested, is realized. Jno. Jucob Astor, Exq. | 
as we learn from the Boston Advertiser, and hope will | 
prove truc, with an enlightened and liberal spirit, ; 
which dows him honour, has made to the corporation | 
of the city of New York, a donation amounting to , 
$350,000, for the establishment of a public library, in. , 
cluding a lot of land, most eligibly situated, for the | 
ercction of a building for the accoinmodation of the 
institution. —W. Y. Star. 

Native Silver in Davidson County.—We have re- 
ceived, (says the Western Carolinian,) a beautiful 
specimen of native Silver found in one of the shafts | 
now being sunk at the Lead mine in Davidson county. | 
We have not learnt the extent of this new discovery, 


tities as to justify the expense of separation. ‘I'he sil- 
ver, in the present case, however, is not in combination 
with the lead, but in its native virgin state. ‘The lo- 
cality, where the ‘discovery was made, has not been 
sutliciently developed to show what may be expected 


extensive and valuable. 


Accident.—A man named Thomas Flint was acci- 
dentally shot on the 22d June, in the neighbourhood 
of Washington, Pa. Six men were travelling on foot 
towards Pittsburgh, one of whom named Ollis had a 
double barrel gun in his possession. In the act of 
handing the. gun to one of the other men, for the pur- 
pose of firing at a robin, the gun went off, and deposit- 
ed the contents in the right side of Fliut, causing his 
death ina few hours. He is said to have been an 
Englishman, and has a brother residing in Phila. 
del phia. 
Explosion.—Tie Reading Journal states that the 
Powder Mill of Messrs. J. & J. Conrad, in Bern town- 
sifip, was blown up on Wednesgiys last. A man 
named Joseph Long was orl dg explosion. 

President’s Tour.—The W6rfolk correspondent of 
the Baltimore Patriot, givgé tiie following intcresting 
account of the Presideys’s visit to that place, under 
date of the 25th instapf. 

“ The papers here have given you an account of the 
reception of the President at Fortress Monroe, and in 
this ancient borough, by the civil and military autho- 
rities, which, divested of all party feeling, was consis- 
tent with the respect due to the Chief Magistrate of 
the Republic. 

* At ten, the President, accompanied by the Sccreta- 
ries of War and Navy, the Solicitor of the ‘Treasury, 
the Mayor and others composing a Delegation {rom 
the Judicial and Civil Authorities, the venerable Col. 
Newton, and Mr. Barney, of Baltimore, proceeded to 
the Navy Yard, where, under a salute irom the Java 
frigate, he was received by Commodore Warrington, 
and conducted through the ship houses and extensive 
Jaboratories, on board the-Great Leviathan, the Pcnn- 
sylvania—thence to the Dry Dock, and after atten- 
tively investigating the various work shops, partook of 
a collation, provided by the hospitable Commodore, 
and then procecded to visit the Exploring Expedi- 
tion. 

“This beamiful Harbor was all animation—genial 
breezes mitigated the ardour of a meridian sun, and as 
the light and graceful*Barges, with pennants flying, ap- 
proached the Squadron decorated with National Flags, 
three hearty cheers rent the air, succeeded by a salute 
of artiliery, announcing that the Commander-in.Chief 
had cotne to bid good speed to this long projected en- 
lerprise—now about to te accomplished by as noble 
looking young men as the world can_ produce, officers 
full of euergy and enterprise, with confidence in the 
skill and ability of their commander and crews, sus- 
taining each other by their ardour to venture their all 
of earthly expcctations on the result. May God speed 
them and return them to their familics, and their coun. 
try—their fondest anticipations. 

“lhe Expedition consists of the Vincennes and Pea- 
cock Sloops of War—the Relief and brig Porpoise, 
“with a picked crew of about 400 men, all told, and have 
every thing necessary for comfort in the Polar Regions. 

“ {tis understood that the Bank of the United States 
has come forward to anticipate the payment of her 
Bonds, amounting in ail to six millions—this, with one 
and a half million in.specie and a like sum in Trrea- 
sury Notes not yet issued—with the receipts from 
Customs, will be ample-to mcet the expenditure of the 
present year, amounting to about $100,000—(one hun. 


am stimmoned to the Corporation Dinner, which 
concludes the festivities of Norfolk,—to-morrow the 


Co. N. J., are now engaged in cutting it up. The oat, 


publican. 


and cannot, therefore, say any thing definite concern. | 
ing it. It is known, that silver is generally found in | thened with heavy crops, and the farmers are improving 
combination with lead, but seldom found in such quan- ; every hour of sunshine to secure what is now ready for 
| harvesting. Corn, which it was feared would prove a 


with brick ard splinters of wood, were thrown with 


dred thousand dollars) a day. Thirty seven millions 
—t the amount appropriated by Congrcss for 1838, | 


size ofa hickory nut, in the water in which it is boiled. 
By using this precaution, all danger may be avoided, 
and it should be invariably adopted here in the city, 


has not been plucked from the stalk so lawig as to be- 
come unwholesome. Pearl ash wiil nullify the dele 
terious effects it acquires by staleness.—WN. Y. Sun. 


The Crops—~New York, Orange County.—The hea- 


county, has been gathered within the last fortnight— 
in good order—plump and well filled. The grass crop 
is also good. The corn crop, which at the outset was 
very promising, has been seriously injured in some 
parts of the county from a long prevailing drouglit. In 
the south and southwest portions of the county it will 
be an entire failure. Many of our farmers in War. 
wick—the southern part of Minisink—and in Sussex 


potatoe, and buckwheat crops. have suffered severcly, 
from like causes. In the other sections of the county, 


‘PRESBYTERIAN FOREIGN MISSIONARY BOARD. 


ral mildness of the temperature. The heat had been’ Armagh,* Pa. Presb: ch." - 


gree of health would continue throughout the season. | Bethesda th. Ebenezer Phy. ‘ BY 
Navy Island.—A corpse of wood cutters is now busily Cadiz, O., a 


Southern Banks.—The Directors of the bank of the Lawrenceville, Pa. Sab. Sch. Ed, R. ‘Len 


Wool, —Tlic Vergennes, Vt. paper says that the fif. | Morgantown, Va. E. C. Wilson, - < é 
teen Wool growing States produce forty million pounds | Natchez, Mi. By Rev. Benj. Chase, 8450; -@ 


United States Bank.—It is not contrary to the late Philadelphia, Tenth Presb. ch. Dr. A. W. 


The following sums have beon received on account of 
..the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church, in the month of June, 
Albany, 2d Prosb.ch. $277.23, of 
which 250 before, 927,23 
Alleghany, Pa., lst Presb. ch. movcom 1195 
Ist Sab. Sch. sup. Elisha P. Swiftjand ©. 
Eliza D, Swift, in N. India 50; Fem. 
Miss. So. 50; A. Semple, sup. Henry 


Martyn Semple in India 25, © 98700 

Baskenridge, N. J. Presb. ch. 50; Fem. 
60 00 
Chester, N. J. Presb. ch. additional, - ie | 
Concord, Pa. 2 children, 


Fair Mount, cong. Fem. Miss.So. = 3.09 
Fayetteville Presb. N. C. Bensalem ch. 


6.15; Mineral Spring, 6; Harmony - 
7; Hopewell ch. (S. C. Garrizs, Mr. 
Keith, and Mr. Williams) 32.48; Rev. - 
A. M‘Queen 10; Laurel Hill, 3; A. 
M‘Kennon, 5; cash per former Trea. 


_eurer 23.87. - - 93 50° 
Franklin Pa. Presb. ch. 225° 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. Sub. Presb. ch. 25 68. : 

Do. Fém. Benev. So. to be expended by 

J. Warren for ed. in India, 25. ° 50 68 
Huntingdon, Pa. Presb.ch, - 40 
Indianapolis, La. mo, con. 50 00. 
Johnstown ch. Pa. Presb. ch. 50.50; Mr. 

K’s Sab. Sch. class,5 - $5 50. 

London, O. Presb. cong. ae 
Lower W. Nottingham, La. of cong. . 22 50 
Mercer co. Pa. Miss. So. sup. Rev. J. 


Campbell, 180; ded. for counterfeit 


money returned 3, ++ 177 00 
42 30 
§ 00 


sub. 1L-t Presb. ch. 1534; Fem. Benev. 


was 58 cents per lb. Between 1827 and 1836, it never So. of do. 253. 3s 1871 50 

went below 36 cents, but in 1837 the average price was [| Newcastle Presb. a lady, : ° ° 5 

only 34} cents, and in 1833 it has fallen to 284 cents | N. Geneva, Pa. J. W. Nichol on, - — = 5 00 

per Ib. N. Orleans, Lou. J. A Maybin, to con. him 
Indians.—A gentleman who lately arrived at St. a life member. 

Louis troin the Indian country, staten tial the ravages New York city, Scotch Presb. clr. mo. ew 00 


une, 
8th Presb. ch. bal. sub. and mo. con. 50 00 
To con Mrs, Nobles a life mem. | Ay. 
——130 00 
Mitchell, $100; Mrs. Ralston, $100 ; 
Samucl Hilderburn, $106; A Friend, 
— $500; Wm. Brown, $50; Mrs. S. E. 
Blaine, $50 ; John Stille, 85U ; N. Burt, 
$25; Moses Johnson, $25; Rev. H. 
A. Boardman, $20; Paul ‘T. Jones, 
$20; Miss Huxham, $20; W. Sar. 
geant, $10; J. H. Whyte, $10; Mrs. 
‘late, $5; Miss ‘Tate, $5; B, Gaskell, 
$5 ; W. Kirk, $5; W. E. Dubois, $2 50; 


has ordered that the land in that State lately oceupied | south Hampton, L. I. Pres, ch. mo. con, 
by the Cherokees, shall be suld on the first Monday ©: | south Asien, N. Y. me, com, at a 


R. Lamount, $2; cash, $50, $50, 9.0, 
$10, and 73 92, 1300 42 
Pittsburg, Pa. 2d Presb.ch. - 56 60 
Poland, U. Young Ladics Miss. So. Presb. 
Richmond, Va. by Rev. W.S. Plumer 115-00 
Sangamon co. II]. Wm. Glass, 10 
Sinking er. and Spring cr. congs. + - 30 32. 
5 50 
54 00 
Sugar Grove, Pa. Fein Miss.So. - 10 00. . 
Synod of Ref. Presb. ch. by R. Orr, Treasurer, 2U0 00 
lo aid Chinese schools under Mr, Gutzlaff, 5 00 
E. Bradbury, Salt cr. O. Sub. Presb. chin 
rt, 14; Martinsburg, O. do. 5.60; 
tica, O. do. 10; Zanesville, O. do. 5; 
mo. con. 81 cts. EK. Hopewell, . do, 
25.15, 60 46 
3699 
Of which belonging in April, - 46 56 
4932 97. 


* Armagh and Johnstown ch. to con. Rev. S. Haw- 


ell Terry a life director. | 


Notice to the friends of the Missionaries.—All 


Letters, Newspapers, Pamphlets, &c. 
| ed for the Missionarics at any of the Stations,— if 
viest wheat and rye crop, perhaps, ever taken in this sent free of expense to the Mission Rooms, 247 Broads’ 
way, corner of Murray street, New York,—will be . 
forwarded by the earliest opportunities that may offer. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW BRUNSWICK, | 


. The stated meeting of the Presbytery of New Bruns. 
wick, will be held in the Presbyterian church in t 
city of New Brunswick, on Tuesday, the 7th of August -» 
next, at 11 o’cluck A, M. The Rev. Isaac V. Brown _ 
is apppinted to preach at the opening of the meeting. — 
where the drought has not been so severeiy felt, the | On the day following, Wednesday, the Presbytery will 


corn crop particularly is very promising.—Gushen Re. | celebrate the organization of their body, which teok. | 


Jefferson County, N. Y.—Tie earth is literally bur- 


total failure, never looked better. Should the frosts 
hold off fora few weeks, this important crop will 
come in well™ In fact it is conceded that the present 
is a most favourable season; the weather has been 
uniformly warm, with sufficient rain for the purposes 
of vegetation.— Watertown Jeffersonian. 


harvested, and the Belvidere Apollo gives the following 
account of them—Wheat and rye are now harvested, 
and. most of it stacked and housed in good order. Ryc 
straw is very heavy, though most of it having been 
struck with rust, the grain is small and shrunken. 
The general opinion seems to be, that rye will not 
yield more than hilf acrop. Wheat is good, but from 
the failure of a few previous years, not more than hal! 
the usual quantity was sowed. The only good piece 
of spring whcat that we have seen, is struck with rust 
within the last day or two. Outs are fair, and corn 
never was finer. 


Fatal Effects of Lightning—During the severe 
storm of Friday afternoon, 20th ult. the dwelling house 
of Mr. Allen Upson, of Dimock township, Susquehanna 
county, Pa., was struck by lightning and a young 
man named William Henry Warne, son of Mrs, Upson 
by a former husband, aged 19 years, was instantly 
killed. It appears that the electrie fluid first struck 
upon the roof of the house in which it made several large 


two) to the rooms below. ‘T'he young man killed was 
inclosed one of the chimnies, and the fluid apparently 


level with his head, when it burst through the ceiling, 
passed through his-hat to the neck, and thence down 
his body. ‘There were in the room three ladies, Mrs. 
Upson and two young ladies, one of the latter being 
within two or three teet of the unfortunate William. 
The ladies all received a severe shock, but were not 
we understand, seriously injured, though the former 
was struck down. No material damage was done to 
this room, In the room opposite, the chimney was 
much damaged—the lightning descended on the inside 
and burst through near the mantel-tree, which was 
stone. ‘This was dashed to pieces, portions of which, 


violence around the room and through the windows. 
In this room was a boy, son of Mrs. Upson, who in ad- 
dition to a severe clectric shock he received, was se- 
riously bruised, by particles of stone, brick, and splin- 
ters, many of which penetrated the flesh. He was 
rendered senseless for a time, and recovered with a 
sensation of burning heat, which impressed him with 
the idea that he was on fire, and. induced him to run 
out und prostrate himself in the water dpon the ground. 
This lad, though considerably indisposed for a day or 
two, is now fast recovering. The lightning after 
crossing the rooms, as is evident from the traces left, 
passed off to the cellar.— Montrose Volunteer. 


_ The Far West.—The St. Louis Republiean of the 
17th ult., bas the following notice ofan * arrival” frown 
the Yellow Stone, and of the reported condition of the 
-Indians in that far region :—t The steamboat Antelope, 
belonging to the American Fur Company, arrived at 
the wharf yesterday, from the mouth of the Yellow 
Stone. She brings about a thousand packs, chiefly 
buffalu robes. The more valuable furs ere.on their 
way down in Mackinaw boats, and will probably be 
here in a few weeks.—The Antelope reports the river 
as unusually low ; she wafmletained-nearly two weeks 
by reason.of this. 


agent of the company’reports that the email 
pox had ceased its ravages among. the Sioux, but was 
still raging among the Indians higher up the Yellow 
Stone. The Assineboines are said to be extinct, and 
most of the Blackfeet have fallen victims. “It was be- 


| perty-wend their way to Riclimond—thenve Icisucely 
to thefar-famed "Wh ‘Sulphar”™ 


ed that 


A 


d not stop’short'6f the Pacific Ocean.” 


place in that city, on the 8th of August, one hundred 
years ago. The Rev. Dr. Alexander is appointed to” 

preach the centennial sermon on that day, at 11 o’chock, ~ 
A. M. 


Eu F. Cooter, Siated Clerk, 


MARRIED. 
At Fishkill Landing, New York, on the 26th ult, 


by the Rev. Francis M. Kipp, the Rev, Witttam Se 
Hryver, to Anna Manta, daughter of the late Rev. | 
Jonathan Freeman, formerly pastor of the Presbyterian — 
New Jersey.—The Warren county crops have,been | church, Newburgh, and afterwards of the church at . 
Bridgeton, New Jersey, | 


ALUABLE PROPERTY FOR SALE-The 


Property owned by the Seventh Presbyterian 


Church, situated between Fourth and Fifth streets, and 
‘Chesnut and Market streets, Philadelphia, together 
with the two stores on Greenleaf Court, is hereby of-. . 
fered for sale. Proposals for the purchase will be re. 

ceived until the 10th day of September next, (unless | 
satisfactory proposals are sooner received,) at the store 

of Samue, Woopwarbd, No. 17 south Fourth street, 
where a-description of = property may be scen. 


AMES SCHOTT, 
SAMUEL WOODWARD, 
aug 4—6t Committee. 


handsome uniform binding, $3 30 


DWARDS’ HISTORY OF THE WORK OF | 
EK REDEMPTION, has recently been published 


by the American ‘Tract Society, 
miles: ; f standard works, and may be found, with alltheir . 
holes, and then descended the chimnies (there being publications, at the PHILADELPHIA Dr. 
sitting in a chair which leaned aguinst the ceiling that all Hero” $92, wie 
Exeused”—384, “ The day of Convic- 
passed down on the outside of this chimney nearly to a tions Stifled.” 1500 pages of Traets for one dollar, 


The Evangelical Family Library, 15 volumes, ip - 


aug 4—3t 


WHETHAM'S CATALOGUE OF VALUA. 
BLE THEOLOGICAL BOOKS.—1- Broom. 


FIELD’s Critica Dicrst. Rerenscio Synoptiéa, Anno- 
tationis Sacra, being a Critical Digest and Synoptical: « 
Arrangement of the most important Annotations om... 
the New Testament, exeget cal, philosophical, and , 
doctrinal, carefully collected and condensed from the 

best commentators both ancient and modern, and so 

digested as to form one consistent body of annotation,» 
in which each each portion is systematically attributed. . 
to its respective author, and the forejgn matter trans-— 
lated into gato the whole accompanied with a co-. 


pious body of annotations, by the Rev. S. T. Bloom,. 
field, M. A., in eight volumes, 8vo, 


Patrick, Waitsy.—A Critical Com-. 


mentary and Paraphrase on the Old and New Testa- 


ment, and the Apocrypha, by Patrick, Lowth, Arnold, — 


Whitby, and Surrman, @ new edition, corrected by the - 


_J.R. Pittman, M. A., complete impsix vols. Ato. 
CuriIsTIAN Armour,—The Christian in, 
Complete Armour, or a Treatise on the Saint’s War. 
with the Devil; wherein a discovery is made. of . the. 
Policy, Power, Wickedness, and Stratagemes made use 
of by that enemy of God and his people. A magazine. 


opened from whence the Christian is farnished with.” 


spiritual arms for the battle, assisted in buckling on, 
his armour, and taught the use of his weapons, toge. 


Gurnall, A. M., in four volumes, 8vo, ‘< 
‘Knox’s Rerorwation.—The History of the Reforma. 


ther with a happy issue of the whole war, by William. ord 


tion of Religion in Scotland, by John Knox; towhich 2. 


js nded several other pieces of his writing; in- 
dleding the first book of discipline complete, and his 


Bvo., &c. &c. All the new publications of merit con. 
stantly on hand, and for sale ony’ lowest prices, by | 


63 3 2 
Theological and Cluesieal Bookseller; 
- Philadelphia. 


dispute with the Abbot of Crossraguel, not given'in 
any former edition, with a memorr, historieal iptre 
duction and notes, by William McGavin, Eeqe one. vol, 


ands religibe, there would d. be. no. diffe. 
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»joy, ed as fo law 
free from gh 


WOW, “The, yeriation of the 
 |tion from the place, and’ its angle with the 
Bros: ven him, in. the saine 
wi ‘| either the dip or variation correctly 


¥ | 
£ 


Lore the high y.One; 


thoo wilt find 
ig the pecrotiocean 
<A 

And the Rashing waves, 
Will bexthy.Maker,Godt 


worn ing’s wing, 

Where birds id jewelled’plumage,sing 
Theadvent ofthedayr 


z 


4ad-cheers the frozen zoue. 


oda >> Phe rocks that battle with the gale, 


whe 
jams 


tude, "praying ‘the aid of 
report itself is very short, 
end ‘meérely serves as*jntroduction to various 
Suments, if which the discoveries of Dr. 
__s.Sbsherwood. are set forth. These discoveries 
re.certainly of the highest importance, and 
m—e-'iwe could spare the room we would gladly 
the-leng-Jetter.of Dr. Dwight, in which 
forth; -but..under existing cir- 
we must content ourselves with 
-.8uch extracts as will suffice to give our read- 
a correct. idea of the great results which. 
De. Sherwood claims to have effected. 
SHaving sicceeded, after many years of ex- 
periment, in magnetizing a continuous iron 
4 and a-circular iron plate—heretofore 
impossitle—Dr. Sherwood, by their 
-Wwas.enabled to ascertain the true mag- 
metic pole; magnetic axis and magnetic equa- 
forth in the following quotation. 
conclusion led to the most important 
He was hence led to see that the 
’ “Sy magnetic poles of the earth were 25° 28' from 
-.) «ata poles, and of course in the polar circles ; 
magnetic.and polar axes crossed each 
|  seamother. atthe same angle of 23° and that 
the.magnetic and terrestial meridians of every 


— 


\ 


*°egigt On the dngles of the two axes. 


“tion round the poles of the earth. Dr. Sher- 


“6® “phere, that the magnetic poles have a revolu- 


Paris more than a century and a 
shall ago,that:the-line or circle of no varia 
was, in two-given years, not distant from, 
os “Bach Other, over those cities. He found also 
’%jumeros records of its being over other 
=" in it progress westward, at certain 
Other given periods. He_also ascertained its 
_,. @xact present position, in various places on 
a os eethe western continent. By a careful compa- 
etisonof these various results, he ascertained, 
4 lat: Thatthe circle of no variation, and of 
Sodurse’ the magnetic poles, had a regular 
‘western progress; and 2dly. That they re- 
“ae Yolved in a period of 666 years, and of course 
. had an annual motion of $60° 
666. | 
Having ascertained the line of no variation, 
a ite exact ‘rate of .progress, he was of 
A “‘Gourse enabled, after obtaining its true posi- 
*~ tion on any given day and at any one given 
_2** place, to.trace its progress round the earth, 
 .. ‘and determine its exact longitude in any lati- 
q hg tude. What followed is thus stated in Dr.’ 


ig 
a 
a 


ST hese principles and positions remained to 
tested. by mathematical demonstration; a 
‘eee task, obviously, great difficulty. To ac- 
Se eomplish it, i¢ was necessary to construct a 
a eries of trigonometrical tables, depending on 

a € at .principle that the magnetic poles 
the citcle.of no. variation have these ex- 


positions, and. «founded the angles 
variation and all the 
~» ‘gther magnetic meridians make with the geo- 


ical meridians-in every place on the 
"globe; aa well as on those which the magnetic 
* © @quator Makes witb the terrestial equator, and. 
the meridians. Nor was 
omguetbig.all.< As-all these angles except that be- 
tween the two equators, owing to the revolu- 
“in tion of the ‘magnetic poles and to the conse- 
bie @aent revolutions of the magnetic meridians, 
@tecontinually changing, it was alsonecessary 
tables, by. which an ex: 
wance might be made for these changes, 
the: exact position of 


av 


“do All this, and ‘it that the ‘results 
Guid always be attended with mathematical 


Seftainty, requiféd very high ‘powers of com- 


. | De. Sherwood with his geometer. 
| clude our extracts with a passage relating to 


_| does not receive aid from the action o 


each other at angles depend- 


Been™believed by various philoso- 


uae ascertained, from observations made at | 


‘sad construction. To| To the frat of these objects, the 
Sherwood applied bimself, and | the reader shall be at present directed, 
ned. GiaMe.tables.on these-princi-|, As a mére source of innocent gtatification 


, 


Sy 


meridian, the. longitude. | While, to the same. objects, their olfactory 


_| given, he also determines whether the observ- 


the magnetic equator, and the other for places 


south:of 


' »A great number of instances are given in 
which allthese problems were worked out by 
We con- 


the particular circumstances of the ingenious 
discoverer, and the claim he has upon the fa- 


vourable consideration of Congress. 


__Permit me to add, that .if..Dr. Sherwood 
Con- 
gress, the publication of the work just men- 


tioned must be suspended. Owiny to a mis- 


fortune, to which I can only allude, but which, 


| from a regard to delicacy, I cannot here ex- 
‘| plain, the pages already printed, though- ste- 


reotyped, must be re-written, and the expense 
thus far incurred, must be lost. The action 
of Congress, also, will be of comparatively 
little avail to Dr. Sherwood, unless it is imme- 
diate. If deferred to the next session, he can- 
not go to Europe; and: the consequence will 
_be, that his whole secret will be jeoparded. 
This very letter, and it cannot now be with- 
held from publication; will, not unlikely en- 
able some ingenious man in Europe to dis- 
cover it. If enabled to embark immediately, 
he can secure to himself any reward to,which 
such a discovery is entitled; but it should 
be distinctly remembered, that the reward is 
offered to the individual who communicates 
the- mode of determining the longitude. I 
ought to add, that an attempt has already 
been made, by an Englishman, to ferret out 
the secret of the discovery, and to posses him- 
self of the TasiEs; and that he has actually 
sent out, by his own confession, all that he 
could possess himself of, to a man of science 
in London, in order that he might discover 
the theory and construct the tables, with the 
obvious design of anticipating Dr. Sherwood. 


From the Friend. 


FLOWERS. 
THEIR FORM, COLOUR, AND FRAGRANCE. + 


We may now indulge the hope, that the 
chill northeast.rains and untimely frosts, in 
the train of an unusually protracted winter, 
have at length yielded to the milder sway of 
genial spring, with her balmy airs and warm 
prolific’ showers; so that field, and meadow, 
and grove are fast assuming the refreshing 
ivery of green, the vine beginning to put 
forth its tendrils, and the fruit trees their 
bloom and their fragrance. It was probably 
at a similar protracted approach of the season 
of **ethereal mildness.”® that an admired fe- 
male author, in the moment of enthusiastic 
exultation, indited the beautiful personifica- 
tion— 


“TI come! I come! Ye have called long, 

1 come o’er the mountains with light and song! 
_ Ye may trace my steps in the wakening earth, 
By the winds which tell of the violet’s birth, 

By the primrose stars in the shadowy grass, ~ 
_ By the green leaves opening as I pass.”’ 


As appropriate to the occasion, we shall of- 
fer to the readers of “'The Friend,” a short 
chapter from an English work of recent pub- 
lication, by Henry Duncan of Ruthwell, en- 
titled, “*Sacred Philosophy of Seasons; 
illustrating the Perfections of God in the 
Phenomena of the Year.” 


The variety which exists in the vegetable 
world is an example of a quality which per- 
vades all nature, and stands forth in each of 
its departments as a very conspicuous feature 
in the character of creation. There is a con; 


‘| tinued chain of existence, commencing with 


the most crude materials, and passing from 
earth, rocks, and metals, to the more subtle 
elements which compose water, air, and light ; 
and thence again to vegetable productions, 
rising through the various tribes of mosses and 
fungi, to grasses, shrubs, and trees, till nature 
combines all that is beautiful and delightful in 
this department of her works, in the formation 
of flowers. These comparatively minute pro- 
ductions, yet contain in their construction, 
both as it regards its, appearance and its uses, 
so many proofs of beneficent intention, that 
there seems no part of the vegetable world 
which presents, in so concentrated a form, 
such varied evidences of a Divine Hand. — 

‘ & Flowers may be regarded not only as the 
last, but the most elaborated organs of the ve- 
getable system. Whether we contemplate the 

‘beauty of their forms, the splendour of their 
colours, or the delicious fragrance they every 
where breathe around us;.-:or whether, with a 
physiological eye, we survey the delicacy of 
their structure, and investigate the peculiar 
functions they perform, we cannot but fcel the 
greatest admiration of the skill.with which, 
in @ compass so small, and by, means appa- 
rently so simple, such a series of actions, ter- 
minating in results .so .varied and» .impor- 


tant,can et once be combined'and regulated.” | 
‘In'thi short, but comprehensive description, 


two intefitions of Creative Intelligence are in- 


dicated, the object of the’ one being to afford | gland of 
asource of innocent gratification to the senses, 


and that of the other.to 
useful purpose, either 
t itself, or as ¢espe 


contribute: to..some 
the economy . of. the 
s the animal creation: 


formed to derive 
rib-}of the graceful and*beautifal, or from the per- 
of 


d often even’ more acute than’ 


the dip and the other| With the exercise of these instinctive or ac- 


jthese sources; while, of ‘the faculty which 


gt 


e.alone, ofall sentient pei 

np of & delicious 
those of the human species, in distinguishing 
between, what is hurtful or nutritious in their 
| or in discerning between friends and 
foes, and..in.other. means of self-preservation.; 


nerves are:remarkably: alive; and, doubtless, 


quired feelings, much of the enjoyment of 
‘their lives’is connected ; but those’ delicate 
‘sefisations, connected, in some degree, with 
the mental faculties, and heightened by 
agreeable associations, which arise from the 
brilliancy. and harmony of colours, from ele-: 
gance of form,.and:from sweetness of odour, 
geen to be almost exclusively reserved by 
the Creator, as the-privilege of the highest of 
his terrestial ‘creatures. That there~ may, 


some of the lower.animals, arising from a 
bright. colour; or pungent smell, independ- 
ent of the feelings already mentioned, I am 
not inclined to deny}; but, in extent, and pro- 
bably also in kind, it. is. very inferior to the 
enjoyment derived by the human race from 


discerns the beauty of form and proportions, 
they seem to be wholly destitute. 

..QOn_ what principles in the human frame, 
either bodily or mental, these sensations de- 
‘pend, shall not,stop to inquire. Some very 
elaborate and ingenious treatises on taste, 
and the perception of beauty, are in-the pos- 
session of the public; but it is sufficient for 
us at present to know the fact, that such sen- 
sations exist, and that they contribute, in no 


human .life, increasing and becoming more 


mental refinement. . Assuming, therefore, the 


which person must be sensible from his 
owne nce, [am entitled to adduce the 
form, colour, and fragrance of flowers, as an 
instance of beneyolent adjygipent of a very 
remarkable, and, at the sa time, a very 
satisfactory kind. The mind of man being 
made capable of deriving pleasure from cer- 
tain forms and proportions in objects of vision, 
we find the ver nd proportions best 
calculated to e pleasure. impressed 
in great variety multitudinous races 
of flowers. Their stalks. their leaves, the 
shape of their petals, are, in the vast majority 


= 


however, be a slight degree of enjoyment in 


trifling degree, to the elegant enjoyments of 
exalted, in proportion to the advancement of 


existence of these pleasurable feelings, of 


ius 


2 


foresight.’ They never undertake the 
journey alone; throughout a circle of several 
‘niles, they appear to communicate the, inten- 
‘tion of commencing their.route. .. Several days 
-previous. to. their: departure,.they call upon 


warning to assemble ata central point; the 
favourable moment being at length arrived, 
they betake themselves to flight, and, in mili- 
‘taty style, fall into two lines, which uniting 
at the summit, form an extended angle with 
two equal sides. At the central point of the 
phalanx, the chief takes his station, to whom 
the whole troop by their subordination, appear 
to have pledged their obedience. The com- 
mander has not only the painful task of break- 
ing the path through the air, but he has, also, 
+ the charge of watching for the common safety ; 
to avoid the attacks of birds of prey; to range 
the two lines in a circle, at the approach of a 
tempest, in order to resist, with more. effect, 
the squalls which menace the dispersion of 
the linear ranks; and, lastly, it is to their 
leader that the fatigued company. look up to 
appoint the most convenient places for nour- 
ishment.and repose. Still, important as is 
the station and ‘function of the aérial director, 
its existence is but momentary. - As soon as 
he feels sensible of fatigue, he cedes his place 
to the next in the file, and retires himself to 
its extremity. During the night, their flight 
is attended with considerable noise; the loud 
cries which we hear, seem to be the marching 
orders of the chief, answered by the ranks who 
follow hiscommands. Wild Geese, and seve- 
ral kinds of Ducks, also make their aérial 
voyage, nearly in the same manner as_ the 
Cranes. The loud call of the passing Geese, 
as they soar securely through the higher re- 
gions of the air, is familiar to all; but as an 
additional proof of their sagacity and caution, 
we may remark, that when fogs in the atmos- 
phere render their flight necessarily low, they 
steal along in silence, as if aware of the danger 
to which their lower path now exposes them. 
To assist the efforts of birds, and sustain 
them through their long journeys, it is often 


but that this element may assist, it is proper 
that it meet them; or be in the reverse of its 
aid to the navigator. ‘This observation is so 


of instances, such as to afford an agreeable 
sensation to the beholder, by gratifying th 
peculiar faculty which is known by the na 
of taste. A similar observation may be ma 
with regard to the colour of flowers. T, 
delicacy or brilliancy of their hue, the so 
ness of their shades, the variety of their tints, 
sometimes contrasted, sometimes harmoniz- 
ing, but almost always agreeable, prove, in 
the most satisfactory manner, design and ad- 
justment between these appearances, and the 
susceptibility of pleasure in the human mind. 
It cannot be said, with regard either to form 


disgust from certain forms, and certain com- 
binations of colours, as of enjoyment from 
others. 


of 
municate enjoyment. 

_A precisely similar mode of reasoning will 
to the other delightful properties of flowers. 


constituent parts, why flowers should emit 


the intention of an Intelligent Creator, the 
reason is obvious. It is one of the means by 
which divine benevolence heightens and en- 
larges the sphere of enjoyment to his rational 
creatures. 


of vegetable productions, is itself an addi- 


| tional proof of kind intention in the Creator. 


Had only one of such qualities belonged to 
an individual species, while, in other respects, 
its properties were repulsive; had symmetry 
‘of form, for example, in one class, been ac- 
companied with an unsightly colour, or a 
disagreeable scent—and, in another, had beau- 
ty of tints, or sweetness of fragrance, been 
united with deformity of figure—the pleasure 
would have been greatly diminished, if not 


various agreeable properties, not naturally 
combined, we once more perceive an evidence 
of paternal care. This, again, is rendered 
still more palpable by the bountiful profusion 
and inexhau®tible variety with which flowers 
are scattered on the green Jap of spring. 
Wherever we wander—in lawn, or field, or 
wood, or glade, over swelling hill, or lowly 
meadow ; these germs of vegetation, in all their 
diversified loveliness, from the sweetest daisy, 
wee, modest, crimson-tippit flower,” to the 
fair lily of the valley, arrayed in chaster beau- 
ty than Solomon in all his glory, springing up 
beneath our feet, arrest our gaze and excite 
our admiration. 


I persuade myself that it is not possible for 
any candid mind to resist the conclusion 
which flows from these combined particulars, 
that there is a Being of matchless skill and 
condéscending goodness, whose hand may be 
traced even in the wild flowers of the desert; and 
whose perfections are not the less admirable, 
that He haz lavished them on objects so minute 
and insignificant, and hus cared, even in such 
comparatively unimportant matters as appear- 
ance and perfume, for the innocent gratifica- 
tion of his rational offspring. It was not 
without reason that Munzvo Park, in an hour 
of despair,: was reassured by the sight of a 
little flower, looking forth in its loveliness 
from the soil of the wilderness; and that he 
received energy to effect his deliverance, by 
reflecting on that beautiful and comforting 
sentiment uttered by the divine Saviour, “ If 


to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, 
shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of 
little faith 


The Royal Sceptre.—The sceptre of En- 
gold, the handle plain, the 
upper part wreathed, in length about two feet 
nine inches and a quarter, in circumference 
about three inches atthe handle ; and two in- 
ches and a quarter at the top. ° The pommel 


ttention of| of the latter is enriched with rabies, emeralds 


fabove the handle is embellished aad 
ged with sapphires. On the. top ig a 


or colour, that they afford indiscriminating 
gratification; for the mind ‘is as capable of 


prove benevolent design in adding fragrance 
There seems no reason, in the nature of their 
any smell at all; or, if they did, why that 


smell should be a sweet and grateful odor, 
rather than the reverse; but, in reference to 


Nor must we forget, that the very union of 
all these agreeable properties in a whole class 


totally counteracted. But the opposite of 
this usually occurs ; ana, in such grouping of 


God soclothe the grass of the field, which 


tthe rivers. 


irds upon the water, it is necessary to ap- 
roach them by cutting the wind upon them; 
nsequently, by the disposition of their wings, 
ey are obliged to come towards the boat, 
which ye at the same time pushed towards 
hem. common Passenger Pigeons and 
Wild Geese, decided migrators, may be ob- 
served, when moving in the largest bodies, fly- 
ing in a path contrary to the wind. The direc- 
tion of the winds is, then, of great importance 


sistance when favourable, but to be avoided 
when contrary, as the most disastrous of ac- 
cidents, when they are traversing the oecan. 


teland; as is the case very frequently with 
the Quails, who consequently, in their pas- 
sage across the Mediterranean, at variable 


on the islands of the Archipelago, where they 
wait, sometimes for weeks, the arrival of a 
propitious gale to terminate their journey. 
And hence we perceive the object of migra- 


ming storm, and after a few hours of rest, they 


That nature has provided ample means to ful- 


their economy. 
autumn begin to be felt, their bodies begin 


season of the year are the true birds of passage 
so fat, as at the approach of their migration. 
The Gulls, Cranes, and Herons, almost pro- 
verbially macilent, are at this season loaded 
with this reservoir of nutriment, which is in- 
tended to administer to their support through 
their arduous and hazardous voyage. With 


commence their long and dreary sleep through 


the powerful and waking reveries of instinct. 
But if the act of migration surprise us when 


it is still more remarkable when undertaken 
by those of short and laborious flight, like the 


of their route on foot.. The Great Penguin, 
( Alca-tmpennis,) the Guillemot, and the Di- 
vers, even make their voyage chiefly by dint 


glucialis,) bred in inlands ponds, though pro- 
verbially lame, (and hence the name of Lom 
or Loon,) without the recourse to their wings, 
which are at this time inefficient, continue 
their route from pond to pond, floundering over 
the intervening land by night, until at length 
they gain some creek of the sea, and finally 
complete their necessary migration by water. 
Birds of passage, both in the old and new 
continents, are observed generally to migrate 
southwest in autumn, and to pass to the north- 
east in spring. Parry, however, it seems, 
observed the birds of Greenland proceeded to 
the southeast. This apparent aberration from 
the usual course, may be accounted for Ly 
considering the habits of these aquatic birds. 
Intent on food and shelter, a part, bending 
their course over the cold regions of Norway 
and Russia, seek the shores of Europe ; while 
another division, equally considerable, south- 
west, spread themselves over the interior of 
the United States, and the coast and kingdom 
of Mexico. | 

This propensity to change their climate, 
induced by whatever cause, is not confined to 
the birds of temperate regions; it likewise 
exists among many of those who inhabit the 
tropics. Aquatic birds, of several kinds, ac- 
cording to Humboldt, cross the line on either 
side about the tiine of the periodical rise of 
Waterton, likewise, who spent 
much time in Demerara and the neighbouring 
countries, observed, that the visits of many of 
the tropical birds were periodical. . Thus the 


unculata,) whose solemn voice is’ heard; at 
intervals, tolling like the convent bell, was 
tare to Waterton, but frequent in Brazil, 


The failure of particular food. at any season, 
in the mildest climate, would. be a sufficient. 
incentive to a partial.and oyerland. migration 
with any species,of the feathered race... 


necessarry to burrow the. aid of the winds; | 


far verified, that to succeed in the chase of 


to the migration of birds, not only as an as- 


If the breeze suddenly change, the aérial voya-. 
There is, inthe case of flowers, | °™S tack to meet it, and diverging from their 
therefore, an obvious selection of the agree- ae Sa course, seek the asylum of some land 
these particulars, which can only have pro- 


ceeded from a desire in the Creator to com- | * se siaoes 
times, make a descent in immense numbers 


ting birds, when they alight upon a vessel at 
sea; it has fallen in their course while seeking 
refuge from a baffling breeze, or overwhel- 
wing their way to their previous destination. 
fill the wonderful instinct of these feeble but 
cautious wanderers, appears in every part of 
As the period approaches 
for their general departure, and the chills of 


to be loaded with celullar matter, and at no 


this natural provision, dormant animals also 
the winter; a nutritious resource, no less 
necessary in birds while engaged in fulfilling 


performed by birds of active power of wing, 


Coots and Rails, who, in fact, perform a part 


of swimming. The young Loons, (Colymbus 


Neal’s 


an 
of 


Lord Bacon's Works, 2 vols. royal, 8vo.; Burnet’s Own | in any expense. 
Times, 1 vol. royal .8vo.; Jerem Taylor's Works,3 
vols, royal 8vo.; Chillingworth’s 


orks, 1 yol. 8vo.; 


constantly on hand 
july 28 
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we HALIA HAMS.—Just received a farther 
_ supply of Westphalia Llams of very superior 
quality.. Their peculiar sweetness and delicious fla- 
vor have won for them a well merited celebrity over all 
Hams cured in this country, 
BAL 
Dealers and Xamily Grocers, No. 244 Market 
street, above Seventh, south side. 


For sale b 


DWIN & COLTON, © 


ON THE. ROMANS.—Just pub- 
Q lished, by the American Sunday-school Union, 
the tenth volume of Union Questions; containing 
Questions on the Epistle to the Romans, in forty- 
seven lessons: 158 pages. Price 10 cents. | 


EV. DR. McCRIE’S LECTURES on the Book 
of Esther will shortly be published 


by 
ROBERT CARTER, 


_ No. 98 Canal street, corner of Mercer, New York. 


PSALMS AND HYMNS—A pproved by. the Gene- 

ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and 
published for their benefit, both large and ener eae 
and in fine and plain binding, may constantly ad ‘ : 
of the subscriber, at “the prices, either by the’>Chatge for bed and bedding, 


thousand copies or a less number. 


ew—tf 


All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others 
will be, as heretofore, immediately attended to by © 


LOMON ALLEN, 
No. 117 Chesnut street. © 


| ditions : viz. 


Temperance 


PRIME HAMS.—A large azsortment of prime 

Hams, consisting of the celebrated Westphalia, 
and Newbold’s well known Jersey Hams. 
Kentucky and Venison Hams, Dried Beef, Tonyues, 
Bologna Sausage, &c. For re b 


AMES R. WEBR, 


Grocer and Tea Dealer, S. W. corner of 
k and Second streets, Philadelphia. 


Also, 


OKS Oxford Bahtions.—J. | \ [INUTES OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

enter into of the | the ‘following valuable Works, Oxford Editions — | May 26, 1838, the 

4. which eac _ Species. con lucts its rrow’s. ical, Works: in 8 vols. 8vo.; Bur. | Resolved, That the Stated wee directed to have 

tion; but shall: content ourselves with ‘History of hie Own Time, 6 vols. 8vo.; Wall on | published, as ily as it tin be'doné, all minutes of 

citing the single remarkable example of ‘the | Infant Ba with Gale’s reply to Wall, 4 vols. 8vo.! | the Supreme Judicatory of the Presbyterian ‘Gharch, 

motions of the Cranes. . Of all migrating birds, | Leslie's Works, 7 vols. Svo.; Archbishop Cranmer’s | from its anes thie United States, providing it can 

these appear to be endowed with the greatest Works, 4. vols, 8vo, Also, new London: Editions of | be done w involving the funds of the Assembly 


J. Bookseller, No., 144 Chesnut street, 
Philadelphia, has agreed with the Rev. John McDow. 


istory of the Puritans, 3 vols.; Leland’s View | ell, D.D., the Stated Clerk, to publish the Minutes,. 
of the Deistical Writers, I vol. Also just published, the 
following valuable School Books, to which the attention 
of Teachers &c., are invited.—.Dr. Wylie’s Greek Gram- 
each other by a peculiar cry, as if: to give | mar—an Introduction ‘to the knowledge of Greek 
Graminar, by Samuel B;. Wylie, D.D., -Viee Provost 
d. Professor of Ancient Languages in the University 
Pennsylvania.. Aleo, Peale’s Graphies—a Manual 
of Drawing and Writing for the use of Schools and 
Families, by Rembrandt Peale, third edition 12mo.— 
The above with a Jarge assortment of Books in the va- 
rious departments of Literature, 

and for sale at the lowest prices. ~ 


without expense to the Assembly, on the following cons 
The work to be printed in octavo size, cach volume 
to contain from 400 to 500 pages, and shall be put to 


volume. The work, it is supposed; will be comprised - 

in four volumes, and will be put to press so'scon as 

five hundred copies are subscribed for. Orders must 

be-addressed, Post Pain, as above. | june 30 


OUNT JOY INSTITUTE.—The Mount Joy 
Institute is located in the pleasant village of 
Mount Joy, Lancaster county, Pa., twelve miles from 
Lancaster city, on the Harrisburg Rail Road, and 
about seven hours’ ride ftom the city of Philadelphia, 
and two hours from Harrisburg, with each of which, 
and with Lancaster, there is a daily communication ; 
having adjoining to the buildings'an open woodland of 
about seven acres a play ground, The formation 
of moral character, taking the Bible as the guide; the 
development of the mental faculties; and cultiva- 
tion of those habits that may tend to success in life 
will be the objects sedulously pursued in thie Institute. 
The Principal. and Proprietor of the Institute has had 
near,twenty ycars’ practical experience in teaching 
the last seventeen of which he has been the Principad 
ofan Academy for boys in Philadelphia. ‘Ihe course 
of studies will embrace:a fuli course of Mathematics, 
with the Greek, Latin, German, and French languages. 
TERMS. 

|; The school year will be divided into two sessions, 
| of five calendar months each, the first commencing on 
the Ist of May, and the second on the Ist of November. 
The wr for board, waxhing, lights, fuel, and 
tuition in all the English and Classical studies, per 
session, payable in advance, will be $s 00 
} For Modern Languages, cach, 10 00 


 § 00 
The Principal will be aided by teachers of ability 
and expericnce. A record of the standing ofeach pu- 
pil in. studies and behaviour willbe kgpt, and a copy 


‘| sent to the parents at the middle and end of each ses. - 


sion. Each article of clothing should be marked with 
the owner’s name entire, and each pupil furnished - 
with towels and busin. A public examination will be 
held at the close of each session. | 
‘. J. H. BROWN, Principal. 
‘TESTIMONIALS, 

Cedar Hill, near Mount Joy, Feb, 12th, 1838. 

Mr. J. H. Brown, Dear Si 


you purpose to establish a Seminary for the education 
of young gentlemen in this vicinity, allow me to say, 


per annum, 


Howell, 


Ballard: 


Rotch, 


man, and M 
Antonio . 


Martinez, 


~~ 


tendance, if at any time 


JERSEY.—This 


scholars being received. 


sum is in fall for all the tuiti 
which the plan of the school embraces; for boarding, 
lodging, washing, mending, fuel, light, including also 
the use of bedding, books, stationery, maps, globes, 
libraries, and other privileges. ‘The parent or guardian 
will have no extra charges, except for monies advanced 
or articles of clothing procured at his direction by the 
principal, for board in the vacations, or for medital at- 
it should become necessary. 

JOHN S. HART, Principal. . | 


Rererences.—The following persons are referred to, 
all of whom have had sons or wards in the school. 
Kentucky, Hon. Henry Clay: New Jersey, Hon. Sam- 
uel L. Southard: Pennsylvania, Nicholas Biddle, Esq : 

i elaware, Hon. J. J: Milligan : 
Chambersburg, Pa., Hon. George Chambers: Prince- 
ton, N. J., Rev. Drs. Miller and Hodge, and Mrs. Gib- 
son : Athens, Geo., Henry Jackson, LL.D. : Lexington, 
Geo., Joseph H. Lumpkin, Esq.: Natchez, Mise. Dr. 
William Dunbar, H. W. Huntington, and William B. 
qs. : Orleans, La., John Martin, A. 
Rhodes, and Martin Duralde, 
La., Henry McCall, Esq.: Alexandria, Ia., Dr. B. 
incinnati, Ohio, Hon. James Hall: Hunts- 
Cahawba, Ala., Jesse 


Florida, Gen. Clinch : 


ville, Ala., Robert Fearn, 
Beene, Esq. Middleton, C., Caleb Spencer, Esq.:: 
‘Lynchburg, Va., John. M. Otey, Washington 
wonderful Campanero, (Casmarhynchos. car-.}.City, Maj. Charles.J. Nourse: Baltimore, F. W. Brune, 
W.. Stockton, J. Hoffman, and J. ‘fodbunter, 
isqs.: . Cooperstown, N. 
New Bedford, Mass., J. R. Anthony, and William 
one 3 : s.: New York City, Rev. 
where they most probably retire to breed. | Downing, S. Tousey, and J.G. Stacey, Esqs: . Phila- 
, delphia, Alexander Henry, A. M. Howell, 
‘worth, Matthew Arrison, C. 
elsh, : Rev. John-Chambers, Mrs. Harriet se 


DGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NEW 
institution has now been 
nine years in successful operation, during which time 
it has received the approbation and patronage of Mr. 
Clay, Mr. Southard, Mr. Biddle, and many other most 
distinguished gentlemen, who have selected it as a. 
place for the education of their sons. It is believed, 
from its plan, to combine the. essentia] advantages of 
private and public education, and to afford an oppor-. 
tunity of no ordinary character to those desirous of 
giving their sons a thorough education. 

The system of instruction pursued in this Seminary 
claims no affinity to the so called easy methods which 
propose to remove all labour and drudgery from the 
acyulsition of knowledge. 
promise any truly valuable mental acquisition, which 
is not the result of a slow, patient, puins.taking process 
on the part of the pupil himself. ‘What he does pro. 
mise, is, by every means in his power, to stimulate the 
pupil to this invigorating process. His object is to lay 
deep and broad the foundation of a good education— 
not to make mere learned boys, but to sukject boys to 
a discipline by which they may become learned and 
able men. While therefore the studies pursued, and 
the time devoted to each, vary somewhat according to 
the destination of the pupils for commercial or profes- 
sional life, it is his constant aim, to make the instruc- 
tions in each departinent of the most rigid and tho. 
raugh gaing kind. Boys studying Gree 
are constantly exercised in making double translations 
from the English into these languages, and the reverse, 
and as soon as sufficiently advanced, are required to 
compose in these languages, and to write Latin and 
Greek verses after the manner of the celebrated Eng- 
lish and European schools. 
for commercial life, and whose parents on this account 
do not wish them instructed in the Ancient Lan- 
guages, arc trained to accuracy and promptness in 
the practical applications of mathematics, and re- 
ceive mure ample opportunities for a practical ‘ac- 
quaintance with the Modern Languages. The French 
is studied with a view to its being a spoken, and not a 
written language mcrely ; and to this end it isthe only | + 
medium of communication allowed at table, as well as 
at the recitations in that department, and the more ad- 
vanced classes are required to employ this language in 
reciting in other departments. 

The school consists entirely of boarders, no day 
The teachers and pupils live 
with the principal, eating at the same table, sleeping 
under the same roof, and constituting in all respects 
one family. The discipline is entirely of the parental 
kind. Religious instruction is sedulously attended to, 
chiefly from the Scriptures themselves, and without 
insisting upon the peculiaritie 
grout are ainple, affording a@@ndant opportunity for 

calthful sports in, the open air, as well as for the ex- | 
ercise of ingenuity and taste in gardening and vari- 
ous mechanical arts to those who are disposed to 
amuse themselves in this manner. 
to leave the premises except by permission of the 
principal, and then usually in company with a teacher. 
The strictest attention is paid to keeping the dormi- 
tories well ventilated, dry, and clean. ‘The teachers 
sleep in the dormitories with the boys, and the latter 
are not permitted to speak, nor to hold any communi- | Pe 
cation with each other, {rom the time of entering the 
dormitory till that of leaving it. 
vice are entirely excluded, the school being situated 
without the town, and apart from all other buildings, 
and the boys being “hever without the presence and 
supervision of the principal or one of his assistants. 
Pocket money is distributed weekly by the principal, 
the amount depending upon the conduct of the pupil 
during the week, though never excceding twenty-five 
cents. It is not desirable nor customary to receive 
boys over twelve years of age. Those eight or nine 
years old are preferred. The school year is divided 
into two sessions and two vacations, the winter session 
commencing the first day of November, and the sum- 
mer session the first day of May, and the vacations be- 
ing the months of April and October. 

The studies embraced in the plan of this Seminary 
are the Greek, Latin, French, and Spanish Languages ; 
Greek and Roman Antiquities; Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry, and Surveying ; Spelling, Reading, English 
Grammar, English Composition and Elocution; Ge. 
ography, Ancient and Modern; History, Ancient and 
Modern; Evidences of Christianity; Penmanship, 
Book-keeping, Sacred Music, the use of the Globes, | , 
and the Elements of Astronomy and Natural Histury. 

The charge for each pupil is three hundred dollars 
yable semi-annual] 


Esqs.: Dona 


Y., John M. Bowers, Esq.: 
Stewart, B. H. 


J. Glent- 
Macalester, 5. and W. 


The subscriber cannot 


and Latin 


Boys who are intended 


one sect. The 


No boy is allowed 


Opportunities for 


in advanee. This 
on, of whatever character, 


ldsonville, 


that from sdveral years personal knowledge of your 
views of education, and also of your practical success, 
I feel entire confidence in cordially recofamending 
your “ Institute” to the favourable attention of all who 
desire to give their sons a thorough, useful, and Chris- 
tian education.’ DODGE, A 
Principal of Young Ladies” Lyceum Institute. 

Puiwapevraia, Feb. 13, 1838.—Mr. J. H. Brown has 
been an instructor of youth in this city for the last 
seventeen years, and has required the reputation of a 
successful teacher, and thorough disciplinarian. When- 
ever I have visited hiv Seminary, I have been highly 
gratified with the order, quict, and cheerful industry 
manifested by his pupils. As many of his pupils have 
been under his instruction for'six or seven years—as 
the average attendance of his pupils for many ycare 
past has been about seventy, and from families of hi 
respectability, it can easily be seen in. what light he is 

Upon the religious interests of the School, and upon 
the manners and habits of the learners his attention 
has been faithfully bestowed. 

Although his removal from the city will be a loss to 
the church of which he was a member, and Trustee, 
and to the Sunday school of which he was superinten- 
dent, and to the Tract and other Societies, as well as 
to many families who have cordially patronized him, 
still it is believed that the Institution at Mount Joy, of 
which he is about to take the charge, will be of great 
importance to the interests of Education in the ’ 
and will open a wide sphere of usefulness. 


Pastor of the Ist Presb. Church, Southwark. 
Circulars with Testimonials, and farther details, may 
be had by application at the Institute, or to John Eas- 
ter, . Baltimore, or A. Flint, No. 42 North Sizth 
strect, Philadelphia. 


in a mile distant, affording an opportunity for brothers 
and sisters to reside near each other. ’ 


TEMPERANCE STORE.—Groceries sold 

at the lowest prices for cash only. No profits 
will be charged to make up lost accounts, and for the 
expenses of Book-keeping, Collecting, &c. &c., and 
goods will be sold proportionably cheap. All possible 
pains will be taken to obtain the very best quality 
goods of every description, particularly fine Teas, and 
to render the establishment worthy of general patron- 
age. Housekeepers disposed to ecunomise in the pur- 
chase of Groceries, and those who purchase for families 


to call at the caslr Tea, Sugar, and Coffee Warehouse, 
No. 275 Market Street, North side, three doors ubove 
Seventh, Philadelphia. SIMON COLTON. 


EW EDITION OF HENRY’S COMMEN- 
~TARIES, By Susscriprion—The subscribers 
have in press, and will shortly publish, a new and 
handsome edition of Matrnew Henry’s Expost- 
TION OF THE Op anp New ‘Testament, in 6 vols. 
super royal octavo. The paper used for this edition 
has been manufactured with great care, expressly for 
the work ; the printing and binding will. be of good, 
serviceable quality. ‘Ihe price of subscription is $15 
r copy; or five copies to one address for $60, pay- 
able on the delivery of the work. A few copies will be 
bound extra, the prices of which will vary with the 
style. A small edition only will be published. Apply 
(if postage paid) to 


ASWELL, BARRINGTON & HASWELL, _ 
Successors to Alexander Towar, 293 Market street, 
Philadelphia. : july: 7—3m 


THE HAPPY CHRISTIAN.—Just published and 
for sale by H. Perkins, 134 Chesnut street, Phi- 
ladelphia, The Happy Christian; or, Piety the only 
fuundation of true and substantial joy ; by J. B. Water- 
bury, author of * Advice to a Young Christian,” &c. 
A Popular Treatise on Medical Philosophy ; or an Ex- 
position of Quackery and_Imposture in Medicine ; by 
Caleb Ticknor, M. 
Living.” Academical Lectures on the Jewish Seri 
tures and Antiquities; by John Gorham Palfrey, D.D. 
Professor of Biblical Literature in the University of 
Cambridge. Vol. 1. ‘The last four books of the Penta. 


rical, and Commercial; by T.G. Bradford. june 30 
UPERIOR STATIONERY.—English, French, 
and American Stationery, of superior quality, 
will bé constantly kept at No. 77 Chésnut street, lato 
the stofe of Mr. William Hyde. 
_ Banks, Public Offices, and Merchants, 
will be supplied with articles suitable to their purposes 
—the qualities of which may be relied on. - 
BLANK BOOKS will be made to any pattern, in 
the most substantial manner. ‘An assortment of Com- 
mercial and other books of the following descriptions 
are kept ready made for immediate supplies : 


Royal Ledgers, Receipt Books,* interleaved 

Royal Journals, with blotting per, 

Royal Day Books Record 

Mediuin Ledgers, Deed Book 

-Medium Journals Docket Books, 

Medium Day Books, Letter Books, =| 

Demy Letter Books made of copy- 
emy Journal: i per, 

Demy Da Books, yi a variety of small fancy 

Sales: Blank’ Books, Albums, ke. 

Invoice Screw and Lever sing 

Receipt Books, Presses. Copying Inks, & 


HOGAN & THOMPSON, 
No. 77 Chestnut strect, Philadelphia. » 


| Wholesale Establishment, No. 30 North Foarth street, 
Philadelphia. ; _jaly 21 


NEWcomss QUESTIONS.—-Neweomb’s First 
Questions for Sabbath Schools, vol. 1.—--This 
book was originally prepared with special reference to 
'the early develeopment of mind. The how- 
ever, while adapted to the smallest capacities, a¥e gene- 
rally found, on experiment, to contain sufficient mat- 
ter to employ the best cultivated minds in schools. 
The elder ‘classes may profitably extend the lessoflfp, “4 
reading on the subjects embraced in them; and 
through the example, advice, and assistance of their 
teachers, they are induced to do so, both teachers and 
scholars will reap a rich reward... The-p t edition 
has undergone a thorough revision... Jt ip now_ased in 


Sabbath Schools in this city and elsewhere. For sale 
GEORGE W, DONOHUE 


subscribers at the rate of one dollar and fifty cents per ~ 


ir:—Understanding that ! 


ALBERT JUDSON, * | 


N. B. The Young Ladies’ Lyceum Institute is with- | 


residing in the country, are very respectfully invited | 


+ author of * The Philosophy of © 


teuch. A Comprchensive Atlas, Geographical, Histo. | 


. The same article may be had in quantities at their’ | 


“ 
nd itude, at correctty . observe ry 4 
: vice versa. He. must know, however, if the 
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